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HOW TO PROSPER: OR THE FATAL MISTAKE 


BY & B. JOBNSON, ESQ. 


Or the few overgrown fortunes that have been made in our country, 
the greater number seem to have fallen into the possession of natural- 
ized citizens rather than natives, notwithstanding the superior shrewd- 
ness with which our self-complacency is prone to endue Yankee intel- 
lect. Of our naturalized citizens, the French, with Grrarp as the 
exemplar, seem to have accumulated the largest fortunes ; and the Ger- 
mans, with AsTor in the foreground, seem to stand next in the grade 
of wealth-accumulators, although possibly they may contend for prece- 
dence over the former class; while the Scotch, with Ropert LENox at 
their head, or Duncan of Providence, or Greie of Canandaigua, may 
be unwilling to concede a preéminence to either of the others. 

Among the successful Germans, in a moderate way, one some years 
ago resided in Baltimore, who, from the humble employment of a 
blacksmith, had arrived at the possession of a pretty large estate. How 
his name was pronounced and spelled in German is uncertain; but it 
had become Anglicised into the word ‘ Heapupit.’ He was an old 
man at the period of our last war with Great Britain, but still occupied 
in commerce, which occasioned frequent visits by him to New-York, 
where his present historian became accidentally acquainted with him, 
at a private boarding-house. As his humble origin was known to the 
boarders, they took an interest in the conversation of the old man, 
although his language and manners retained many traces of his early 
rough employments, but modified by a quickness of perception and 
shrewdness of remark, which are apt to appear in self- made men. He 
perceived that his conversation was listened to attentively, and he 
seemed gratified with the homage thus given spontaneously to his saga- 
city; and he often remarked to young men, that the great point for a 
man to discover was what he is fit for; when this is learned, the pro- 
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gress of a man toward wealth becomes sure, although it may be slow. 
He was fond of adding, in illustration, that he had lost much time fruit- 
lessly as a blacksmith, before he discovered that he was not fit for that 
business, but was for mercantile pursuits. 

He began merchandising and matrimony together, and to economise 
time and money turned a necessary preliminary journey to Philadel- 
phia into a wedding tour. The facilities for travel were not good in 
those days, and as he wished to enjoy the journey with his bride, he 
hired a one-horse chaise, in which he and his wife left Baltimore on 
the morning of the wedding. The day was as bright as the occasion, 
and the bride had tasked all her pecuniary resources not to discredit 
by her dress the elevated position of a merchant’s lady, into which she 
was emerging from a condition as humble as her husband’s. She glo- 
ried in the possession of a pea-green silk pelisse, with a silk hat to 
match; and her appearance, when thus arrayed, and sitting in the 
chaise, fully justified her judgment in their procurement. 

The happy husband was perhaps as proud as his wife, but his pride 
rejected externals and rejoiced in a purse which, though not very large, 
yet contained what with prudence would supply the expenses of the 
journey and obtain the few special articles of merchandise whose pro- 
curement constituted the great object of the expedition. But every 
thing in nature seems to conspire against pride. They had not travel- 
Jed many hours in their open vehicle over an intensely dusty road, be- 
fore the husband saw with alarm that the dust was making fearful 
havoc with the fine habiliments of his bride, and especially with her 
hat. She had, unconscious of the mischief, applied repeatedly her 
moist hands (the temperature was July) to adjust the hat, as the cur- 
rent of air or jolting of the chaise disturbed its proper position, and 
every touch had combined with the dust in leaving the marks of her 
pretty fingers distinctly and indelibly imprinted on the silk. Nor was 
that the whole mischief: the dust had insinuated itself into all the 
seams and crevices of the hat and ribbons, and aided by a soft moisture 
exuded from parts beneath, the whole superstructure was so pitilessly 
ruined, that when they arrived at Havre-de-Grace, where the night 
was to be passed, and where some cousins of the bride resided, a new 
hat became indispensable. The fortune of the wife had been expended 
on the bridal-dress, so the new hat had to be procured with the money 
of the husband, causing an inroad that he had not anticipated; but his 
gallantry conquered his avarice, and he determined that the joys of the 
honeymoon should not be frustrated by the accident. His resolution 
was happily seconded by finding at the only milliner’s shop in the little 
village a beautiful white hat, just suited for a bride, and which indeed 
had been made for one; but the accommodating milliner could make 
another in sufficient season, and would even allow a trifle for the 
spoiled green; hence, by the expenditure of some nine dollars the 
breach of costume was repaired, and the bridal twain were again 
happy, and departed hopefully in the morning with an immunity against 
dust, for its wings had been dampened during the night, and its flying 
effectually prevented, by a copious rain. 

Bright again was the sun and gay the leave-taking at Havre-de-Grace; 
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but the party had no sooner proceeded onward sufficiently far to be 
beyond the reach of shelter, when the treacherous clouds began to 
rally their scattered fragments and to open their renewed batteries on 
the wayfarers beneath; and in spite of a leather top to the chaise and 
a leather apron, the rain, confederating with a breeze that seemed to 
arise for the occasion, drenched both bride and bridegroom. In vain 
were handkerchiefs spread to shield the new hat; they only broke 
down its artificial flowers, which, like dying dolphins, emitted various 
hues, till the original whiteness of the hat was almost undiscoverable, 
and its paper crown and sides slouched over the wearer’s head and 
face in shapeless ruin. The result was too distressing for the fortitude 
of the bride, and yielding to the last resort of female sufferance, she 
wept profusely and bitterly. 

The poor groom loved his money, and had none to lose, nor had he 
been before aware of the expense and mischances of matrimony ; but 
his wife must have a hat, and he accordingly satisfied his chagrin by a 
heavy malediction against hats that were fit for neither rain nor sun- 
shine, and by vowing that he would himself select the next hat at the 
first proper opportunity. This was not long in occurrmg. They 
reached Philadelphia in the evening, without farther misadventure, 
and as they passed a milliner’s shop, on the way to their intended tavern, 
where they desired to make a fair appearance, they stopped, and he 
selected a Leghorn which gave sufficient indications of durability, with- 
out being devoid of taste or fashion. The superiority of his judgment 
in this selection, over the frail purchases of his wife, was so gratifying 
seller a twenty-dollar bank-bill, receiving in r@firn the new hat and a 
ten-dollar note. 

Thus re-furbished, and with a rather cravidligpetion, they arrived 
at their destined hotel, where, after a warm and bountiful meal, they 
concluded to stroll through some of the neighboring streets during the 
unoccupied time that remained of the evening. ‘They passed several 
shops which both Heapupit and his wife looked at with particular inte- 
rest; he with a reference to the shop which he was to open at Balti- 
more, she with an eye to the many pretty things that were displayed at 
the windows. She at length saw some gloves, and remembered that 
hers were utterly ruined; she had also money enough remaining of 
her own to purchase a pair, but she had left it at the tavern. With 
this intimation he offered to be her banker till their return to the inn, 
and they entered the shop and bought the gloves, paying therefor out 
of the ten-dollar bill which had been received at the purchase of the 
bonnet. The shopman looked at the bill, and then at the queer cus- 
tomers, and called another young man, who also looked. After the 
two had consulted together a moment, one of them put on his hat and 
walked out of the shop, while the other came back and said he had 
sent out to get change. The messenger soon returned, but brought 
another person with him, who proved to be a police-officer ; and then 
Heapupit was informed that the bill was a counterfeit, and that he must 
be taken to the mayor’s office to account for the manner in which he 


to his vanity, that with a very mitigated inn he handed to the 
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came by the bill, and to ascertain if he had more of them in his pos- 
session. 

This sad climax to the adventure of the bonnets was a good joke to 
Heapupit in all after times, when in the known possession of wealth, 
and the self-complacency of vanquished early difficulties, he could repeat 
it after dinner ; as was usually his wont, whenever a good occasion oc- 
curred, and he ‘wanted to amuse his guests or friends ; but it was a sad 
difficulty at the time, and from which he extricated himself only by going 
with his accusers to the milliner’s, and fortunately obtaining her admis- 
sion that the note was an old counterfeit which she had inadvertently, 
in the twilight, passed to the gentleman. 

After the war nothing farther was heard of Heapupit at the old board- 
ing-house, and his shrewdness and his stor y were almost forgotten by 
all who had been its inmates, and the survivors of whom had themselves 
become old ; when accidentally one of them, in passing lately a few 
days at Baltimore, ascertained that he had been a long time dead, and 
that he had left his property to a large family of children, of whom two 
only were sons. When he found that his end was approaching, he sent 
for these sons, and as a last act of paternal solicitude, told them that his 
estate was to be divided equally among his children and grand-children, 
according to the provisions of a will that would be found among his 
papers ; and although, owing to the great number of his descendants, the 
share of each would amount to only a sufficiency for an eligible com- 
mencement of business, yet they severally could not fail from erecting 
thereon a large fortune, if they would car efully conduct their business 
on the princ iple of @precept which he duly, for their edification, re- 
peated, with all the Finning emphasis that his waning strength would 
permit. The precepf&thus solemnly heralded at the hour of death was 
sufficiently character®Mc of the old man’s early associations and con- 
tinued illite ‘racy. It was nothing but the h mely, vulgar distich : 







*TicKLE me Biiiy, do, do, do; 
You tickle me, and Ill tickle you.’ 

He declared that its operation was founded in human nature, and 
therefore infallible, when the precept was prudently obeyed. He cau- 
tioned his sons against the vulgar error of striving to prosper by prac- 
tices that are inconsistent with the prosperity of the persons with w hom 
we deal. Thetrue golden rule is, ‘ You tickle me, and Ill tickle you.’ 
The man who acted thus would obtain wealth if he perseveringly di- 
rected his efforts to that object; or public honors, if he directed his 
efforts to that object. The maxim was the key by which could be un- 
locked all the avenues to prosperity. 

The old man spoke to his sons in German, for that was the language 
in which his thoughts continued to flow more fluently than in English. 
The young men had heard the lesson very many times before, but as this 
was to be the last infliction, they listened to it as though they heard it 
for the first time, and were astonished with its sagacity and freshness. 
Thus comforted in his tenderest vanity, the old gentleman lay a short 
time silent and was dead. 


The literary education of the sons had been sadly neglected, not from 
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any censurable esdilieenes to the subject i in the father, but from his 
want of knowledge. They had been taught to read a little, which ac- 
complishments, with some skill in the elementary rules of arithmetic, 
he deemed, by a contrast with his own deficiencies, great attainments. 

The sons were consequently not qualified for any higher employments 
than the mercantile traffic which had been followed by the father, and 
into which they had become partially initiated. They possessed how- 
ever dissimilar intentions, for while Frederick, the elder, determined 
to continue the old commercial business of his father, and in the old 
shop, the other, Peter, intended to see something of the world before 
he established himself finally in any place and in any given occupation. 
He felt also a strong desire to see Germany, the native country of his 
forefathers, where many of his paternal relations were still supposed to 
exist ; and as they were known tg be poor, Peter’s.vanity may possibly 
have desired to glorify itself a little by astonishing them with thé splen- 
dor of the American branch. His share of the paternal spoils was a 
tenth of the whole, and when reduced into money, amounted to twenty 
thousand dollars, which, after a decent period of mourning, and with a 
view of killing two birds with one stone, he converted inte cotton for 
the French market, and took passage with it in a ship for Havre; sor- 
rowfully remarking to some of the cautious old friends of his father, 

who disliked these evidences of a roaming disposition, that grief was 
impairing his health, and that a change of scenery was absolutely neces- 
sary for his spirits. ‘To remain in the old shop he knew would kill him, 
and he wondered how his brother could endure it; though Fred. al- 
ways possessed strong nerves, and could bear any thing. 

The ship in which Peter embarked experienced a succession of the 
most favorable winds, but was unfortunately stranded on a fatal sand- 
bar, almost in sight of its destined port, and after all thoughts of danger 
had been dismissed from the minds of the passengers. They were all 
saved except two who were washed overboard and drowned ; and 
most of the cargo was eventually saved and taken on shore by lighters, 
but it was badly damaged by the salt water. This was a contingency 
against which Peter had not guarded by any insurance, for where he 
ventured his life he thought he might venture his property. His loss 
was large, and he feit it sey erely ; but at the commencement of life 
pecuniary losses are much mitigated by an exuberance of undefined 
hopes. He could not, however, help occasionally reflecting, that as yet 
the maxim of his father had been impracticable. Nobody had tickled 
him, though he felt keenly disposed to tickle in return, according to the 
injunction of the adage ; that is, no person had conferred on himany bene- 
fit, which was the tickling that the adage meant, as he supposed, when 
interpreted literally. On the contrary, , when the ship stranded, instead 
of being tickled, every man on board regarded himself alone, or seemed 
to vie with each other in throwing into the sea Peter’s cotton, that the 
ship might be floated ; and when his damaged cotton was in a position 
to be sold, every purchaser exaggerated its defects, and sought to ob- 
tain it ruinously low. His experience thus far was therefore any thing 


but propitious to his hopes; while the steadily occurring diminution of 


his patrimony irritated all the latent avarice which his father’s precepts 
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had ommtently Seiad in “a nal mi nie him specially anxious that 
the tickling process should be commenced spee dily. 

As soon as he realized from the wreck of his venture all that could 
be obtained, he hastened to Paris, in the expectation that a change of 
scene would produce a favorable change in the operation of his maxim ; 
but at Paris his funds diminished even faster than at Havre, for he 
could not resist participating expensively in the various novelties of 
that city of curiosities, in occasionally uniting in its more personal dis- 
sipations, and in becoming a victim to the swarms of sharpers, foreign 
and native, that make Paris their head-quarters, and every stranger their 
special object of attack. Still he could have borne equably these mani- 
fold depredations on his fortune, if he could have seen amid them a 
commencement of the process of becoming rich by a reciprocation of 
benefits; and for such a commencement his urgency increased in a 
direct proportion to the decrease of his resources. Like the ancient 
spimeter immortalized by Russel, and the burden of whose inquiries 
was, ‘ Why do not the men propose, mamma?’ so he could have sung 
as fee lingly, ‘Why do not the men tickle, papa! ? His soul and all that 
was within him, yearned to exchange his silver franc pieces for golden 
Napoleons, but nobody would commence the traffic; and instead thereof 
every body that he gamed with seemed intent on fleecing him; shop- 
keepers, servants and restaurateurs imposed on him to the extent of 
their several opportunities ; ; while the mass of the population, who could 
in no way use him to their advantage, spattered him with their equipages, 
or passed him with disregard. Once indeed he began to believe that 
the tickling process was about to be commenced in the person of a 
very agreeable young man, whom he met ata table d’héte; and who, 
seeing that Peter was a stranger, courted his society assiduously. Peter 
was determined that he would interpose no obstacle to this auspicious 
indication, and he repaid the young man’s politeness by copious draughts 
of wine. The two became shortly inseparable companions, but as the 
new friend introduced him to pretty expensive practices, the tickling 
with which Peter requited his friend cost much more than the friend’s 
original tickle deserved; and Peter’s remaining funds were soon so 
far exhausted, that walees he proceeded for thwith toward Germany his 
chance of ever reaching it would be frustrated. He accordingly lost 
no further time, and as he had no ceremonious congees to make, he paid 
his bills, and stepping into a diligence, was soon on his route toward 
Vienna, the residence of his kinsmen. 

The journey was long, and cost him much more than he had antici- 
pated, and before he arrived at its termination he would gladly have 
retraced his steps homeward, but he feared his remaining money would 
not supply the means; and when he finally reached Vienna, he was 
almost penniless. He lamented that he had ever left Baltimore, or 
that he had not returned thither before all his property had become 
dissipated ; although he felt at his misadventures a degree of shame that 
might have restrained him from returning in his present condition had 
the ability been presented to him. He was fortunate in discovering 
his relations more readily than he could well have expected, but they 
were all situated in the lowest walks of life; and although he was him- 
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self reduced to an equality with them in poverty, he almost repented, 
when too late, that he had acknowledged his consanguinity to so dis- 
creditable a kindred. From his external appearance, which greatly 
overrated his true condition, and from rumors that had reached them 
of the affluence of his father, they received him with diffidence and 
awe, and with every demonstration of grovelling affection; but when, 
from indications that could not be long mistaken, they eventually found 
that he had as little to bestow on them as they had to bestow on him, 
they remitted their respect, while they increased in good-will and cor- 
diality. Feeling no longer any reason to believe that their poor pro- 
visions would be despised, they shared freely what they had with the 
necessitous wanderer, and made him as comfortable as their poverty 
would permit. 

While Peter was thus in the home of his ancestors, realizing the 
early condition of his progenitors, his brother Frederick in Baltimore 
was endeavoring to establish himself gradually and slowly in the mer- 
cantile business, ' to which he had been trained from early life. He, like 
his brother, was looking hopefully to the precept which had been en- 
jomed on them by their father, and he commenced the practice of it by 
hiring a good pew in the German Lutheran Church, and in sending to 
the minister a large ham and turkey as a Christmas present. When 
the good dominie was thus tickled, he thought Frederick a very amia- 
ble young man, who merited the good offices | of all right-minded people, 
and he failed not to speak thus of him to members of the church, who 
in turn applauded him to others, and his shop soon became the mart 
for the whole congregation, from a principle of esprit du corps, that 
often actuates small communities. Frederick lost no time also in iden- 
tifying himself with the German Benevolent Society, and at their annual 
festivals talking feelingly and copiously of the Fader-Land, not forget- 
ting the more substantial requirement of a liberal annual contribution 
to the society’ s funds. The members and officers of the society being 
thus tickled in a spot that is apt to be sensitive, failed not to tickle back 
again through the medium of his merchandise and credit. But he un- 
expectedly received another benefit. The pre esident of the society, an 
honest German, of considerable wealth, which he had acquired by pa- 
tient industry, and in despite of the want of all literature, was so pleased 
with the patriotism of I'rederick, that he courted his acquaintance, and 
Frederick ultimately became his son-in-law by a marriage with the old 
gentleman’s eldest daughter, to the no small increase of the young man’s 
consideration in Baltimore and prospective wealth. Nor did Frederick 
fail to patronize all the city newspapers, by liberally advertising in their 
columns; and as no class of men understand better the process of ‘ you 
tickle me, and [1] tickle you,’ than newspaper editors, they took every 
opportunity to allude to him in their respective papers as their public- 
spir ited townsman, Frederick Heapupit, Esq. .. Whose mercantile enter- 
prise and integrity were an honor to the city. 

In due progression he emerged from the chrysalis condition of a re- 
tailer to the splendors of a full-blown jobber, and no man was ever 
more friendly than he to the country dealers who resorted to Baltimore 
for their supplies of merchandise. If the dealers were young and gay 
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he attended them to the theatre ; and if they were old, he invited them 
to a seat in his pew. He seemed to feel toward all his country dealers 
the intuitive love which a cat feels toward catmint, and they could do 
no less in return for so much kindness than to give him their custom, 
and recommend him to their neighbors. 

As he continued to be economical in his expenses and prudent in his 
credits, and omitted no opportunity of tickling persons who could tickle 
back again advantageously, he gradually but “steadily i increased in pro- 
perty. His family grew also with his other possessions, and he came 
to be surrounded with numerous children, while he, in the perpetual 
engrossment of business, lost all record of the flight of time, and seemed 
unconscious that he was no longer so young as formerly. But although 
he could thus lose sight of Time, Time took care not to lose sight of 
him, but stealthily kept tally of the fleeting years by whitening his hair, 
imprinting wrinkles at the outer corners of his eyes, and increasing his 
rotundity, until he was to every eye but his own a portly old gentleman. 
His father-in-law had been dead some years, and he was one of the ex- 
ecutors of the deceased’s will, and a legatee of no inconsiderable por- 
tion of the estate. 

In this haleyon period of his existence, when he was well satisfied 
with himself, and by consequence well satisfied with the world, and all 
that therein is, he began to think of his brother, of whom he had not 
heard since they separated. He knew that the ship had been stranded 
in which Peter sailed, and that some of the passengers were drowned, 
and he always supposed his brother was one of the lost. By a coinci- 
dence which is far from uncommon, while he was thus musing on his 
brother, a letter from him was brought to the store, announcing that he 
had been long at Vienna, in the most deplorable destitution, and craving 
assistance to enable him to return to Baltimore. This was a case in 
which if Frederick tickled ever so much he could expect no lucrative 
return ; still avarice had not rendered him wholly callous to the ties of 
consanguinity, and he forthwith answered the appeal of his brother by 
sending him a bill of exchange, with the proceeds of which, if managed 
prudently, he could come home. 

The meeting of the brothers, which in due time occurred, afforded a 
surprise to both, so far as their personal appearance was concerned. 
They had separated as young men, and they met as old men. Still 
they soon recognised each other’ s early lineaments, and amused them- 
selves with the ‘rehearsal of early incidents. But what most astonished 
Peter was the wealth of Freder ick ; and what most astonished Frede- 
rick was the poverty of Peter, especially : as both professed to have been 
governed in their conduct by the great maxim of their father. On an 
explanation, however, the mystery became solved. Poor Peter had 
committed a fatal mistake. He had never tickled any persons, but had 
waited to have them tickle first; while Frederick had practised on the 
plan of tickling in advance, and ‘especially those who could tickle back 

again with many per cent. of advantage. The opposite results of the 
tw o modes were well exemplified in the different destiny of the brothers ; 
and in view of this difference, which communicated an entirely new 
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idea to Peter, he insisted that the maxim was wrongly worded, and 
that instead of reading : 


* Tickle me, BILLY; do, do, do! 
the maxim ought to read: 


‘I TICKLE you, BILLY; see, see, see! 
1’ll tickle you, and you tickle me! 


In his donation to his unfortunate brother, Frederick intended to be 
disinterested, but he derived therefrom an intellectual pleasure which 
was more than an equivalent for the pecuniary expenditure. And now 
that he had obtained a taste of the pleasures that result from benevo- 
lence, a desire therefor grew in him fast, and he gradually extended 
gratuities to numerous objects where no pecuniary return seemed pos- 
sible ; but very unexpectedly to him he bund that many of these cases 
would either collaterally or directly result in larger pecuniary returns 
than his most selfish ticklings. This was strikingly exemplified in the 
assistance which he occasionally made to his brother, who, enfeebled 
by dissipation and disappointed early hopes, had brought home a con- 
stitution as much impoverished as his purse. Frederick had long sup- 
ported him comfortably, when on the formation of a new settlement, 
made in the vicinity of Baltinore by the Canton Company, the counsel 
of the company discovered that a piece of land, which was essential to 
the project, was owned (unknown to everybody) by the heirs of old 
Heapupit, and it accordingly had to be purchased, and it brought a 
large sum of money. Peter’s share was more than sufficient to repay 
all advances which Frederick had made for him, and to leave an ample 
sufficiency for his own support. But as usual, when blessings come 
late they are not long enjoyed, and Peter, after a very brief realiza- 
tion of his new prosperity, was afflicted with apoplexy and died, but 
not before he had bequeathed his property to Frederick, who alone of 
all the family had substantially sympathized with his necessities. 

Finally Frederick found himself possessed of a much larger estate 
than had ever been owned by his father. He had long been respected 
as a prosperous man, with large wealth but with sordid views. He 
now began to gradually acquire additional respect, by reason of the 
active benevolence that his later actions developed, and by several dis- 
interested benefits he conferred on his city. He eventually retired 
from commercial business, resigning the establishment to his sons, and 
employed a still vigorous old age in the various cares that attended the 
due investment of his property, and in embracing every opportunity to 
make himself useful. He aided all worthy public enterprises, con- 
tributed to aH useful charities, assisted all meritorious individuals who 
resorted to him for counsel or pecuniary aid, and to his last moment 
(which occurred only a year ago) he insisted that the maxim of his 
father was a true guide to prosperity; but that whoever would atta 
the full benefit its practice can insure, must perform the tickling from 
no mercenary or selfish motive, but simply from a principle of duty to- 
ward Gop and of good will toward all mankind. He was a good deal 
vain-glorious of his discovery, which he thought entirely new; and he 
was almost sorry when, after repeating it one day, with his usual self- 
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complacency, he was told that it v us as old as the Bible, being plainly 
included in the promise, that ‘he that watereth shall be watered,’ and 
‘the liberal soul shall be made fat.’ 


An BHyeellente Balade 


Y=? MANNE WHO COULD NOT WRITE VERSSE. 


BY WI TAM FI WULC INOCE 
FYTTE THE FIRST. 
ye een ee Ho! tiger! a pair of carpet shoes, 
porter anc MS Cas) Y* oO < 
chair, and maketh a With a quart of brown stout porter ; 


= { wish to see if the coy, coy muse 


Be willing that I should court her : 
I want to know, to its flood-tide mark 
If my young blood still is flowing, 
I want to see that the hope ’s not dark 
That erst set my heart a-glowing. 


Then wheel to its berth my easy-chair, 
That my limbs may rest supinely, 
Where the breath of the free and vernal air 
May pass o’er my cheeks divinely. 
Tis well; and if that my verse should prove 
That Fancy disdains to know me, 
When the critics cannot admire or love, 
‘1 °ll be a dem’d body,” blow me! 
When the critics cannot admire or love, 
‘Ill be a moist body,’ blow me! 


FYTTE THE SECOND. 
occa ee WELL, now that I am in my chair of ease, 
eth porter no Castaly. I feel but an absence mental, 
And wound my pen with many a squeeze 
Of my incisors dental : 
Although ‘ my eye in a frenzy fine 
From earth to heaven is rolling,’ 
I cannot indite a single line 
That a hawker would think of trolling. 


My cheek is red with the blush of shame, 
And my mind ’s confused — damnation ! 
I cannot ‘ give one nothing a name,’ 
Or a ‘ local habitation :’ 
Ideas strange through my brain, too, rove 
And in perspective show me 
The critic’s lash, not the critic’s love ; 
So I'll be a body, blow me! 
Show the critic’s lash, not the critic’s love ; 
So I'll be a body, blow me! 
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FYTTE THE THIRD. 
os Garten oes AND now that the anxious wish to die 
old maids, and leav- ules me with force potential, 
rene. While I’ve courage to wish the world good-by, 
Courage, the grand essential ; 
[ll sharpen at once my razor-blade 
For a purpose suicidal, 
And 1’ll speed to death as an aged maid 
Would speed away to her bridal. 


When I ‘ shuffle off this mortal coil’ 
Youll think, my friend, with no dry eye, 
When the worm makes of the clay his spoil, 
That my soul’s home is not sky-high. 
Yes, yes! from life I will fleetly move, 
Lest dark fate on worse ills throw me ; 
So leaving crities my heart’s best love, 
I’ll now be a body, blow me! 
Yes, leaving them all my heart’s best love, 
*I°ll be a moist body,’ blow me ! 


LEAVES FROM AN AFRICAN JOURNAL?® 


MONROVIA. 


Tue information I have obtained, and my own observations, have 
mduced me to give some thought to two or three points in the present 
condition of the Republic of Liberia, and the probable results flowing 
from the existing state of things, and the principles and conduct of the 
people. I trust that their insertion will not be unacceptable to my 
readers. 

There are two important interests in Liberia, I will not say neces- 
sarily or naturally antagonistic, but at least, as it would appear, not 
equally fostered and attended to. I allude to commerce and agricul- 
ture. At Monrovia the former is the leading interest, and the princi- 
pal and most influential citizens are more or less prosperous traders. 
Some dozen or more small trading-vessels are employed in the coast- 
ing business, say about a hundred and fifty tons; and it is asserted that 
on an average about a hundred and fifty thousand dollars would cover 
the entire commercial transactions of the whole settlement of Liberia. 
And yet, although it would seem this branch of industry is so much 
fostered, I am told that the business done at this place previous to the 
establishment of the colony exceeded any thing known here since ; for 
it was once a flourishing trading station, where an active and steady 
intercourse with the natives was carried on, the latter exchanging cam- 
wood, palm-oil, ivory, etc., for the usual articles of European manufac- 
ture fashionable in this quarter of the globe. If this be the fact, the 
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falling off in trade may be accounted for in some degree by the jea- 
lousy and ill-will of the Bushmen and people of the interior, who, 
knowing that the colored race from the New World have declared it 
one among their chief objects of settlement to contribute toward the 
suppression of the slave traffic, so lucrative to the natives, and to make 
for themselves a permanent residence in their new homes, from time 
to time have met the new-comers unavailingly in battle, and even now 
are shy and suspicious, for the most part, in their intercourse with them. 

As te the agricultural interests, if [ might judge from information 
which I have reason to receive as correct, it would seem that the pro- 
duce of the farms is not sufficient to supply the wants of the commu- 
nity. Rice, the chief article of domestic growth, is not produced in 
quantity enough to supply the current demand; the coffee, not over 
five or six hundred pounds per annum, is used almost exclusively for 
exportation, and is held at such a price, in addition to its scarcity, that 
it is decidedly cheaper to import the article; and of Indian corn, 
sweet potatoes, cassada, etc., enough may be raised for domestic con- 
sumption, but even of these the emigrant cannot boast, I believe, an 
abundance or superfluity. It is true that the colonization societies and 
the authorities in Liberia encourage the newly-arrived settlers to choose 
their locations in the interior, and to turn their means and labor to the 
cultivation of the soil; but of these emigrants those who have money 
,and intelligence, seeing that the most thriving of the old residents are 
those who are engaged in trade or mechanical employments, often pre- 
fer to remain in town, to take a lot in exchange for a piece of land in 
the country, and turn their capital and attention toward a kind of busi- 
ness which offers greater inducements in a pecuniary point of view, 
and moreover exempts them from physical toil and exposure to the 
elements. Again, it being a leading trait in the negro character to be 
gregarious, and, therefore, unwilling as they are to live isolated and in 
remote and scattered settlements, nothing ‘but a compulsory process, 
such as I am told exists at Cape Palmas, will direct the current of 
emigration into the interior and to the agricultural districts. We know 
that the free people of color in the United States almost universally 
collect in towns and cities, and that on our Southern plantations the 
slaves live in small but compact communities, and work in company ; 
so that when the emigrants arrive to settle in their new homes, accus- 
tomed as they have been to these gregarious habits, it is not at all sur- 
prising if they are loth to pass by a place where they can enjoy society 
and the conveniences of a civilized settlement, and devote themselves 
to toil and labor in a thinly-peopled country, where their previous 
tastes, habits and inclinations cannot be gratified. To obviate there- 
fore this inconvenience, and to distribute the population in due propor- 
tions over the territory intended for cultivation and settlement, the 
government should insist that the new-comers shall take and cultivate 
the tracts assigned them; for if the right of selection and choice be 
indiscriminately allowed them, the large majority will be unwilling to 
do such violence to their natures, and the community will be overrun 
with merchants, doctors, parsons, lawyers, etc.; occupations that re- 
quire less bodily exertion and fatigue, and which may seem to aspirants 
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stepping-stones and recommendations to the honors and profits of the 
republic. By a strict and impartial application of this policy the pro- 
portion between consumers and producers will be preserved, and a 
just and salutary balance of power and interests attained and estab- 
lished. 

Hence, if I am rightly informed of the fact just stated, the settlers 
who devote themselves to agricultural pursuits are not generally pos- 
sessed of the intelligence or pecuniary resources necessary for a suc- 
cessful cultivation of the soil, and consequently must content themselves, 
for some time at least, with merely producing enough to supply their 
own immediate and most urgent wants. It is but right, however, to 
give them time and a fair chance to prove themselves other than mere 
consumers of the little they manage to produce. Very probably, when 
the channels of trade shall have been appropriated and exhausted by 
the few who have got the start, and are in quiet possession of the har- 
vest, the farming and planting interests may be guided into the way of 
progress and popularity, and in due course of time, and by dint of 
perseverance, supplies produced, steady, abundant, and good enough 
to warrant exportation and secure a profitable market. But when we 
know that few or no horses or cattle are indigenous to the neighbor- 
hood, there being but one or two of the former in Monrovia, and those 
poor and languishing, and the latter brought from the interior by the 
natives, we are forced to confess an apprehension that unless a way 
and the means be found and applied of stocking the country with both, 
the agriculture of the colony must either be at a stand-still or take the 
backward track. Beside, there are no wind or water-mills in the set- 
tlement, it being found cheaper, it is said, to employ hand-labor, the 
natives working for very low wages, and glad to get occupation on any 
conditions. So that, while manual labor is so easily procured and so 
economical, it is not to be supposed that the Liberians will employ 
mechanical or artificial aid, or go to work themselves; and therefore 
will their progress and success in these respects be slight or next to 
nothing. 

Necessity i is the mother of invention, and in their case will it hold 
good, that the absence of stimulant and pressure, the more available, 
less costly, and easier method of calling native labor into requisition, 
will either preclude or keep back the introduction, or at least iniprove- 
ments and general use, of those artificial aids and ameliorations to which 
industry, the arts, agriculture and mechanics owe their existence and 
prosperity in other civilized nations. It is but natural, and what might 
be expected, that persons recently emerged from bondage, having, for 
the most part, past half of the usual length of man’s existence in a state 
of dependence and subjection, which precluded the exercise of the 
faculties of prudence and forethought, should find their new position 
one of trial and difficulty. So that if when thrown upon their own resour- 
ces, and destined to ‘ make their bread by the sweat of their brows,’ it is not 
at all surprising that many of them should be ‘ found wanting,’ and devoid 
of that energy, self-reliance and intelligence so necessary to progress 
and success. Whether new wants, the necessity of exertion, and the 

prospect of securing for themselves and their descendants the rewards 
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of industry and independence, will stimulate them to activity and per- 
severance, a longer time than the twenty-seven years of the existence 
of the colony is needed. Therefore we should not be too impatient, but 
hope for the best, while preparing our minds for a more distant and 
less flattering result than enthusiastic friends may anticipate and desire. 

To aftor dy well-founded promises and hopes of future progress and 
usefulness, the rulers of the new republic should, in my opinion, so 
shape their measures and apply their means and resources as to elicit 
from the cultivation of the soil sufficient, at least, to nourish and sup- 
port the people, without depending, as is now the case, for flour, coffee, 
bacon, etc., upon foreign countries. The soil, climate, cheapness of 
labor, and number of agriculturists, warrant the belief that this inde- 
pendence of foreign supplies can be effected in a reasonable time, and 
by reasonable exertion. And in thus fosteri ing the farming interests, 
and encouraging and providing for domestic manufactures, as far as 
circumstances will permit, the commercial and trading branches need 
not be neglected or overlooked. Of course much of the public favor 
and attention is and will be given to these important branches of na- 
tional wealth and power ; but i in doing this, care must be taken so to 
balance the exports and imports as not to allow foreign traders to drain 
the community of money, and to keep them depende nt upon their sup- 
plies for support. By consuming less of the luxuries of other countries, 
and depending more upon rice, corn-meal, cassada, sweet potatoes, and 
the other numerous artificial and natural productions of the soil, which 
are generally delightful and healthy food; by introducing horses and 
mules for agricultural and other purposes, which by proper food and 
care might “be kept alive and thriving; by turning their serious and 
persevering attention to the raising and improvement of sheep, swine, 
cattle, and other live stock; and still farther, by adopting and carrying 
into execution some efficient plan for establishing and improving their 
internal communications and means of transportation by land and water, 
these people may ultimately succeed in securing for themselves and 
their children that blessing of real independence which, so long as they 
do not produce sufficient for their own consumption, and must therefore 
rely upon others to furnish to them, they can neither anticipate nor 
deserve. 

The political existence which they have just begun, and the new 
duties, wants, responsibilities and interests which must grow out of 
so interesting a movement, will require ¢ all the attention, skill and devo- 
tion of those in whom the Republic of Liberia confides for weal or wo. 
For one, I trust they will not be found wanting, and that the highest 
wishes and hopes of their best friends may be fully realized. 
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SHREWwD men, in sooth, these new reformers are! 
Each week-day is a Sabbath, they declare: 
A christian theory! the unchristian fact is, 
Each Sabbath is a week~lay in their practice! 






The Wood-Duck. 








THE WoonyvD-DUTUC E 





‘Now stealing through its thickets deer 
In which the wood-duck hides, E 
Now picturing in its basin sleep, 

Its green pool-hollowed sides sTR 
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Far from Ocean, ever flecking 

His broad shelly beach with foam, “4 
Near untroubled inland waters i 
Finds the shy wood-duck a home. 



















Over seas with gull and petrel 
Should he strive the storm to dare, 

Roaring surf and bursting billow 

Landward would the wanderer scare. 






Where the forest veils in shadow 
Marshy beds of creeping streams, 

Or on lilied pools the sunlight 

Falls with interrupted beams : 


Through tall flag, and reeds that tremble 
In his wake, the creature swims, 

Or above the sluggish current 

Sits on overhanging limbs. 






Strolling by the grassy margin, 
Oft have I the wood-duck seen, 

Colors playing on its plumage 

Of the richest gold and green : 






And my gun into the hollow 
Of my arm have thrown, and stood 

Gazing on the lovely vision 

Under cover of the wood. 






Bronze and violet reflections 

Flashed above its tameless eye, 
And the crown it wore was royal, 
Of the deepest Tyrian dye. 






When the timid bird espying, Bi 

With her nimble brood, I think ; 
Of old tribes that sought yon river, 
From its sparkling wave to drink 






Voices of the past are waking 
Echoes in the solemn grove, 

And again their cabins cluster 

On the banks of pond and cove: 


For the wood-duck furnished feathers 
When a forest king was crowned, 

And another race were rulers 

Of the pleasant scene around. 
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From his crest and glittering pinions, 
For the maid of dove-like glance, 
Furnished plumes that, mid her tresses, 

Fluttered in the festal dance : 


And a gorgeous skin, with cunning 
From the head and neck was peeled, 
That adorned the pipe of council, 
And its cany stem concealed. 


In the hollow trunks of ruin 
Builds the summer duck a nest, 
Though a favorite of Nature, 
In her brightest colors dressed : 


And not strange to me it seemeth 
That a bird so richly clad, 

Should delight in breeding-places 
That awake reflection sad : 


For a lasting law the sunshine 
Unto darkness hath allied, 
And Decay is ever claiming 
Beauty as his chosen bride. W. B: C. Hoewns 


NEW ENGLA N D.* 


Tue remarks we propose to offer in this paper will have reference 
chiefly to the characteristics of the descendants of the Pilgrims, and 
their action on social life. 

That unconquerable zeal and enthusiasm which entered so largely 
into the character of the first settlers, and which animated their long- 
ings for civil and religious freedom, prepared the foundation on which 
has arisen that marv ellous creation, the New England of to-day. 

Although begun in weakness, it was raised in power, and its super- 
structure, which Time is continually enlarging and perfecting, has now 
attained to the simplicity of strength; and so long as its great central 
column of Truth and Justice shall remain erect, no human power is 
likely to undermine or overthrow it. 

The historic annals of the christian world may be sought in vain for 
a richer chapter of events, for a series of higher or more devoted daring, 
for results more ennobling, or of means more wisely exerted, for a 
high and noble purpose. Encompassed with difficulties as imminent as 
crusader ever met, the first settlers were compelled to think. To live 
and not.die, was a great motive. Thought and action were thus early 
married, and the union has become closer by age. Continuous labor 
did effect for the ‘physical, what an unisharnng trust in a good Provr- 


"A History or THE Town or Duxsury, (Mase. :) with Genealogical ‘eee. By Justin 
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DENCE did for the spiritual ; and at that momentous period they buckled 
on the industrial armor, which to-day is as bright as ever. 

They avowed principles which they defended with an unwavering 
faith, and to avenge what they deemed the insults of monarchical 
power and intolerance, they sought this remote and forbidding wilder- 
ness, confronting unimagined dangers, and submitting with comparative 
serenity to the martyr’s death, that they might construct, in their own 
way, a tabernacle for their harassed consciences. Difficulties only 
nerved their arm, and with the sword of the spirit they turned away 
the edge of the tomahawk and scalping-knife ; and while their bosoms 
were heaving with the freshness and fulness of the Church’s life, it was 
not long before their adventurous footsteps resounded throughout the 
mother-land, and were ‘ answered with a deep Gopn-speed to the giants 
gone on pilgrimage.’ 

If we would compare the aspect of that region which was their 
cradle with that which is now the home of their descendants, the con- 
trast would astonish as much as that of tropical and polar vegetation. 

Wander where we may in the melodious summer months, and the 
rapturous delight that steals over the senses prodigally attests a power, 
which, by interrogating aright the Gop of Nature and Duty, has moulded 
into forms the most engaging, and to uses the most beneficent, what 
was once unseemly, unfruitful and sad. 

As one cycle of time has succeeded another, the inheritors of the 
Puritan blood have filled them with action and identified them with 
progress. That which the discontents of the old world are now haz- 
arding their lives to secure is in the possession of every New Eng- 
lander ; viz., substantial existence ; and toward which the eye of hope 
is turned from many a suffering, desponding realm. 

In taking even a cursory view of New England society, we natu- 
rally recur to modes of thought, motive and action, by which all com- 
munities are more or less distinguished. We think it will be admitted 
that the requirements of the age have been more eminently met here 
than in any other portion of the republic; for every year almost, for 
the last half century, has minal an era in advancement ; and we 
apprehend that on no spot of earth of similar extent can be found so 
much of available humanity, or in other words, capital applicable in 
the widest sense to whatever tends to the embellishment of personal 
existence or the increase and maintenance of public virtue and credit. 

One of the most striking features of this people is the well-being 
and well-doing that prevail every where, and which is the legitimate 
offspring of character. Private character is the commanding, control- 
ling power, in all communities, for by the ordination of nature man 
must chiefly act init. It is the secondary atmosphere of earth, and ac- 
cording to its purity, so is the public health weak or strong. Religious 
austerity, untiring energy and unquenchable enthusiasm, were the ele- 
ments in which the Puritan fathers lived and died, and never was an 
inheritance transmitted so charged with life. It is exceedingly doubtful 
whether under any other auspices a community could have been so 
formed at all. 

The engrafting of more liberal views on the old stock has produced 
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happy results without doubt ; but go where you may, mingle with one 
religious sect or all, interrogate the professional man, consult the mer- 
chant, question the artisan, and you cannot fail to remark veins of thought, 
modes of expression, personal traits, rigidity of feature, evidences strong 
as Holy Writ that the ancestors of this people were rocked in the ‘ May- 
Flower.’ 

Enter their domiciles, and we shall find them nurseries, not only of 
children but of men and women, where the work of life is unceasingly 
prosecuted without distinction of age, and each inmate endeavoring to 
be faithful to a motto, which seems to be inscribed on every rafter of 
the dwelling: ‘ Candidates for improvement.’ 

They have little regard for mere form, nor much for outward seem- 
ing, but a strong invincible faith in the necessity of complying with re- 
quisitions that promise for the future an accession of comfort and well 
being over the past. 

Resemblances i in modes of living are discernible among the opulent 
every where, but the good sense that recoils from an ostentatious Radep 
of wealth is quite apparent here ; they have a care for minute arrange- 
ments and comforts, but little for mere ornament ; if a taste for deco- 
ration is indulged, it usually results in appropriating something from 
the studios of Power, Greenough or Crawford, thereby ingeniously ex- 
pressing the twin motive-power of mind and means. 

The paternal character is here peculiarly marked. Children do not 
seem to be reared for the mere embellishment of home; to be the re- 
cipients of parental flattery and indulgence ; to loll upon sofas and otto- 
mans, with the last novel in their hands, and imbibing their seductive 
philosophy. No; they are trained to severer occupations; the great 
truth that they are to take care of themselves distils upon them from 
the roof-tree as regularly and silently as the dew upon the grass, and 
there is no escaping its influence. It nerves the arm and prepares the 
heart for battling successfully with the conflicting elements of life; and 
when Old Age places his leaden hand upon them, they can point so and 
talk of, the ships they have built, the voyages they have prosecuted, the 
acres they have reclaimed and enriched, and the manly inheritors that 
will soon succeed to names untainted and possessions unembarrassed. 

The influence of woman is here marked with the distinctness of a 
sun-beam. Almost every house contains that most respectable charac- 
ter and overseer, the maiden lady, and old maid — sometimes two or 
three. More faultless, exacting specimens of humanity the world does 
not furnish. They are emphatically the ‘cordon sanitaire’ of every 
town and village ; the supervisory care and attention exercised by them, 
can only be measured by the length of the day, month and year; and 
if by any chance they should suddenly disappear, anarchy and confu- 
sion might descend on the homestead the next day. Their oneness of 
life makes them less indulgent to the failings of others, and nurses a 
boldness of thought and action somewhat allied to dictatorship. 

No house will capitulate where one of these astute personages keeps 
sentry, neither will they be much frequented by fashionable bores, 
who drop in, in some places, about dinner-time. They are the veritable 
interpreters of the old motto, ‘cuz bono,’ and will defend it to the very 
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death ; in fact they are so provokingly thoughtful and just, watchful 
and true, that it is impossible to do (with them or) without them. When 
one of their fraternity happens to adopt the hymenial rail-way, so dan- 
gerous in their eyes, then there is a formidable bristling of feminine 
equipment, and the belligerent aspect they assume is truly imposing. 
One might fancy that a dozen ‘ Boadiceas’ were preparing for the field 
to recover the lost one! 

Those attractive charms that pervade more or less the New-England 
town and village have been created and are still preserved by a “high 
standard of morals and a judicious industry. The climate, though per- 
haps not unfavorable to longevity, is proverbially denounced as un- 
friendly to personal enjoyment or high health; those delicious elements 
that mix with and characterize the climate of some portions of the re- 
public, inviting an unhealthy repose and producing lassitude both of 
body and mind, do not prevail here; if they did, we should probably 
see less muscle and less virtue, more ‘temptations and less power of re- 
sistance. There is great potency in a long winter. It is essentially a 
conservator of morals, a strengthener of man’s hand and heart; and 
when we consider its friendly influence in promoting thought ana re- 
flection, and its bearing on provident arrangements for the future, its 
importance can hardly be over-estimated. The seasons, by a happy 
adjustment, seem to admit of no idle holidays, and custom has seasoned 
the people to a round of occupations from which they are not inclined 
to escape, and would feel very awkward if they should. 

What is termed in some of the States ‘elegant leisure,’ finds no home 
here ; it is not yet acclimated. He who should attempt what nobody un- 
derstands, or at present desires to attempt, would soon become disgusted 
with his oneship. The people are not joyous; they have not time, neither 
is the word in their catechism. Even the spirit of mirth has a mea- 
sured existence, whether challenged by the comic or tragic muse. 
Wherever there may have been an audience convened, the stranger 
who should witness its dispersion would conclude that some great 
solemnity had just terminated. They are eminently sensitive to duty, 
invariably manifesting a nice sense of its importance and meaning, and 
not likely to turn, torture or twist it into any thing that it is not ; amuse- 
ments, small-talk, and even courtesies, give way to its imperial sway, 
and as there is always more to do than can conveniently be done, they 
are continually on the spring to meet and answer the actual or fancied 
demands of duty. 

Politics, which craze half the inhabitants of the neighboring States, 
is not a standard but incidental topic ; they hate war and love peace, 
and one of their chief desires is to be let alone, to work out their own 
salvation, firmly persuaded that they possess the necessary means. 

If they falter or fall down, it is only to rise again like the fabled ‘ An- 
teus’ to fresh struggles and new triumphs. The application of all that 
they know to whatever they attempt is constantly producing important 
results, and from these results they take fresh courage, stimulating them 
to higher effort, and pausing only when the end is accomplished. “There 
are innumerable objects to call forth and animate human energy, but 
to embrace the worthiest and best is the part of wisdom; and we ap- 
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prehend that if an inventory of her deeds, revolutionary, forensic, lite- 

rary, commercial and manufacturing, could be pr enuuen to those who 
like her least, it would not lessen their admiration of the energy and 
forecast which has developed her resources, and the robust virtue that 
has watched over and perpetuated them; nor can it be denied that in 
almost every element entering into the formation of our laws or na- 
tional character, her aiding and forming hand has been signally conspi- 
cuous. 

Look at the massive structures of granite that impart to her capital 
such an air of solidity ; her lines of rail: road pointing in every direction 
over marsh, mandiow, dell and mountain ; survey herwharves, ware- 
houses and ships ; inspect her churches and charitable institutions ; visit 
her public schools, quench your thirst at the Cochituate fountain, and 
then pronounce on her head and heart. 

[f a long voyage is to be prosecuted from a neighboring city, her 
merchants are very likely to be consulted as oracles for a plan or proba- 
ble result; if the statistics of any industrial or liberal pursuit are wanted, 
she is sure to be interrogated, and not in vain; if the constitution is at- 
tacked, she furnishes the ablest defender; if a scientific institution is to 
he dedicated a thousand miles off, some one of her accomplished sons 
is most likely 1 invited to give emphasis to the occasion; if legal doubts 
arise, requiring solution, “ohe points to a pile of judicial text- books, the 
product of her own talent or mdustry; if an orator is required at a 
day’s notice, hundreds can appear, like so many minute men, fully 

equippe od, ond disgracing neither themselves nor the eccasion; as if an- 
ticle is wanted, illustrativ e of any contested point in history or litera- 
ture or an essay to embellish the pages of a review, pens fly to paper 
with the fleetness of arrows , piercing the subject through and through, 
making luminous what was dark and demonstrating w hat was obscure : 
if a new comet is to be discovered, her island ne ighbors are invited to 
the track, and are sure to get hold of the tail first; and perhaps it is 
not too much to assert that “almost all great enterprises, originate where 
they may, drag slowly along unless New England puts her big shoulder 
to the wheel. There are but few instances in this community where 
wealth has mastered its possessors: it is generally made subservient to 
the expansion of high and useful princ iples, essentially contributing to 
that aspect which she now presents of a positiv e commanding power. 

The crowning cause of all this is the intimate connexion “that exists 
between intelligence and labor; and no one who has passed much time 
among them, or who is acquainted with their history, can fail to recog- 
nise this alliance, more potent by far than any which kings, backed by 
a Metternich or Nesselrode, ever projected. 

It is a very easy thing to censure and find fault, and we can imagine 
that casual observers, as well as the polished and charitable investigator, 
may, with just severity, remark on certain manners, customs, etc., that 
conflict with standards elsewhere existing, but it only proves that the 
New Englanders are swayed by an inheritance unlike any other that 
modern times has transmitted, and from which they can only be aliena- 
ted by the changes of time. 

A visitor, especially from the Southern States, would remark that 
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the asperities mingle too largely with the amenities of life ; that suavity 
of manner was neglected for the cultivation of mind; and that personal 
intercourse was more deficient in grace than strength ; ; that, to a greater 
extent than is generally agreeable, he is compelled to be his own ser- 

rant, the employed and employer equally understanding the meaning 
of that most deceptive New England word, ‘help,’ and the former never 
transcending what the dictionary affirms it to be! 

The amount of fe/p in most families is usually disproportioned to 
their actual wants, and consequently for nme months of the year the 
available members are ta$ked to their utmost in fulfilling the calls of 
duty. By this economical process, which is in general operation, the 
agregate saving is immense ; and this is quite independent of that great 
moral influence which her industrial training exerts on the most remote 
communities where more or less of her children have established a 
residence and home. We are inclined to believe that the annual saving 
resulting from the New England habit of dispensing with ‘ help,’ which 
would not be deemed superfluous elsewhere in the States, defrays the 
educational expenses of one child in almost every family. 

In winter, when there is little labor required, ‘our man’ goes to 
school for three months, and does the ‘ chores’ for his board and lodg- 
ing ; and unless some great emergency occurs, the family would as soon 
commit a larceny as to interrupt his communion with the school-master ; 
sooner starve themselves than stint is intellect. So nicely do they cal- 
culate, that hardly any combination of circumstances can block up the 
wheels of progress. We might say much in commendation of the ad- 
mirable educational system in ‘operation here. So long as it is enforced, 
so long we apprehend will their public and social character be identified 
with good sense, good morals, and a positive regard for whatever tends 
to the advancement of our species. Children of the present generation 
not only look through microscopes but telescopes ; ; an exercise which 
sometimes serves only to enlarge their visionary pride. It is shrewdly 
suspected, that if the means of learning were less copiously strewed in 
their path, they would tread down less, and pick up more of it. A su- 
perabundance of help often retards, if it does not defeat, the most be- 
neficent projects. A wise adjustment and application of means to the 
perfecting of a system of education is a task of very difficult accom- 
plishment, even by the soundest heads and most considerate hearts. 

The New England matrons and maiden ladies are so excessively 
capable, smart and exacting, that help are, for the most part, kept in 
that state which navigators term the ‘doldrums.’ Their activity is, we 
believe, a something ¢ quite apart from anything ever intended by Na- 
ture; but when we view and estimate their achiev ements, we are more 
confounded than provoked, and a/most constrained to express an un- 
qualified admiration. Impartial observers from the Middle or Southern 
States would ascribe to them an almost entire want of tact in the man- 
agement of subordinates; they would discover in the latter a real or 
apparent disregard of whatever might tend to increase the comfort of 
the household, ‘and especially of the mistress, and that they anticipate 
nothing connected with the family except meals. This is a domestic 
characteri istic, and we can only account for its existence in the ambition 
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of the mistresses to be in reality at the head of affair 8, the prime movers 
and prominent actors. To avoid personal supervision over the minor 
concerns of the domicile would be deemed by them a weakening of 
their power, sanctioning a pernicious example, and conducing to the 
establishment of unthr ifty principles. 

We can recall to our mind scores of matrons whose ambition and 
fleetness remind us of nothing less exciting than a race-course; but 
with this great distinction, that while the coursers tire and withdraw, 
they do not. 

They would outrun ‘ Time in the primer’ if they could by any chance 
get the start! Ifthere is not remarked in every house a little more to 
do than can conveniently be done, it may be taken for granted that 
New England people do not live there; and although the ‘ intelligence 
offices’ swarm with ‘help,’ it will gener ally be found that there is one 
too few in every family. This is a characteristic resulting from the af- 
finity which has so long been established between industry and morality, 
the length of the purse having very little to do with it. 

No wonder that the stranger sees here such an affluent display of 
and desire for labor; he may remark it under circumstances where the 
tiller of the soil lives and dies on a spot the most unfriendly to real thrift, 
because it is New-England; and from a similar motive hundreds of 
families, possessing incomes that would insure almost a sumptuous mode 
of living elsewhere, prefer to spend their lives here, though they are 
subjected to no little wear and tear of mind and body in making the 
two ends meet, and keeping the old fire of association bright and going. 
Social intimacies among blood-relations beyond ‘ first-cousinship’ are 
almost exclusively governed by outward condition; the wealthy here, 
as elsewhere under similar circumstances, extending no cordial hand 
to such of their blood as do not or cannot make it mount. To deter- 
mine how far it is safe to acknowledge and countenance cousinship and 
keep it within conservative limits is an employment much more com- 
mon than agreeable. 

We have heard it intimated by those who ought to know, that the 
poet’s s remark, ‘Greetings where no kindness is’ finds a wider applica- 
tion in New England than out of it. It is quite true that they are guiltless 
of hasty friendships; neither does their confidence in persons or things 
change with the wind: where the hand is extended and opened at the 
bidding of the ead, a large amount of caution is necessarily developed 
and exercised. 

That unslumbering suspicion, which attached of necessity to the con- 
dition of the early settlers is seemingly yet alive, but exhibiting dimin- 
ished strength and wearing a softer form. 

The pride of soil exists no where in greater potency and strength, 
and it can no more be separated from their daily contemplation than 
man and wife. Although they regard the Sabbath as a day of rest and 
reflection, it may almost be dowland if it ever brings an entire compo- 
sure of both body and mind; the idea of occupation so environs them, 
like an atmosphere, that they rarely look with longing eyes to any con- 
dition offering repose ; they cannot gracefully submit to see the stream 
of active employment dammed, and no wheels turning. 
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Conversation cannot be successfully conducted by the gentler sex 
with hands unemployed; the members must do business together ; 
some advantage must be seen in the perspective always. No people 
under the sun are less beholden to others or can endure so long and 
to equal advantage their own society. 

If social or formal demands on their time arise, they avail of a period 
to meet them when the least loss will accrue to the homestead from 
their absence. They cannot be weaned or tempted from employment 
even in the presence of the sick and the dying, always having tasks ap- 
propriate ; to be out of work would mean to be out of their head; no 
where do the sick find more vigilance or devotion or see so much work 
going on. 

If a son is stupid or lazy, he is most generally urged into a voyage 
to Canton or Calcutta, where he may witness the routine of life under 
different aspects, and have his faculties jogged into something like ac- 
tivity’; he cannot easily escape from assuming some sort of responsibility, 
that may prepare him for man-ship. 

The mere gratification of the eye is here a very secondary conside- 
ration, unless connected with some positively useful or inventive design : 
he who should have the boldness to collect a gallery of paintings, al- 
though childless, would feel the finger of society in his eye at every 
turn. The farmer would say, ‘ Why don’t you lay your money out in 
reclaiming poor soils, and growing corn and cattle?’ the merchant, 
‘Why don’t you take an adventure in a voyage to the East or West 
Indies?’ the professional man would say, ‘That’s a fine gallery of 
yours ; how will your heirs like it?’ 

The tendency to prodigality and extravagance is slight even in New 
England cities; but there is a class in all such places that, with sud- 
denly-acquired means and small range of intellect, estimate people 
more by what they carry on their heads than iz them; and if a profuse 
expenditure is indulged to gratify an outward show, it is most likely 
confined to the above-mentioned class, and fortunately confined in its 
range and influence. Their example, however limited, is sufficiently 
pernicious, and many a young lady receives sneers instead of caresses, 
if she mingles in such society, undecked with frippery, but adorned 
with sense. Good breeding pervades the mass. The high-bred are 
few and far between; the constitution of society being unfavorable to 
the production of such a class. Where a devotion to family detail is 
hourly nurtured and deemed of the first importance, the cultivation of 
those habits and graces which might aid in the formation of the highest 
and purest standard of manners must be limited if not entirely ne- 
glected. To feel no restraint and perfectly comfortable in the presence 
of strangers, is not common with them; and however high the screen 
that they sometimes attempt to interpose to hide this deficiency, the 
practised eye can look over it and through it. It is not deemed an 
infringement of good taste with some of the wealthy to enlarge on the 
beauties of economy to those whom they know are compelled to prac- 
tise it. They regard it probably as a ready-made poultice, to be ap- 
plied in all cases of wounded pride and bruised hopes; and the exer- 
cise of this Samaritan virtue has a very soothing effect on such as do 
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not discover in the compound a large streak of toadyism. It is how- 
ever much more commendable to toady down than up! 

Public opinion seems to have received no peculiar bias here from 
any of the differing religious creeds, for no sect appears to exercise 2 
controlling influence i in secular affairs. To live in progress, no matter 
how, is their aim and their joy; and he who may mingle with them for 
a twelvemonth, with ordinary powers of observation, will attest the ex- 
traordinary fact. There are places out of New England where this 
characteristic may be remarked, but only here does it sway an entire 
community of two millions of people. 

In times past we have known of a congress of nations convened to 
deliberate on the general weal of Europe, and to devise methods for 
the quickening of her industrial energies. If any convention is needed 
here, it would be to relax the ardor of industry, not quicken it. Here, 
the race is interrogating something more august than a body of allied 
sovereigns! T he voluntary movement of human forces is more than a 
match for any and all the imperial patronage that can now be devised 
or exerted. 

Suppose an individual should have fallen asleep twenty years ago at 
Springfield, and is awakened at this point of time; he walks forth and 
sees the earth strapped down with iron bands. The entire produce of 
a village conveyed en masse to the commercial capital in a space of two 
hours; his neighbors interrogating their friends in New-York like two 
canary birds in a cage ; bargains struck five hundred miles off, for thou- 
sands, without the ‘Gir ect agency of the post-office or human voice, in 
the space of five or ten minutes; and sundry other operations that 
seem to him quite as miraculous. 

What suddenly restored vision or consciousness could survive this 
array of wonders? The mortal life of such an adventurer would un- 
doubtedly be endangered; he might possibly appreciate and withstand 
such a heaven of enchantment, and he might be struck dumb with as- 
tonishment and die. 

Who can measure the joint operation of the rail-road and the electric 
telegraph over our future ? 

We have read sundry books of history ; accounts of most remarkable 
voyages to most remarkable portions of our globe; a great many dazzling 
and astounding facts have come to our eyes and ears; but nobody has yet 
been sufficiently bold or successful as to invent a fiction that could stand 
for a moment beside this New England reality. The man that has not 
an eye to the bettering of his own condition by labor, or that of the soil, 
occupies a most uncomfortable position here; go where he may within 
the limits, some busier bee is buzzing about hin if not stinging him. 

This fighting with the soil and the hardships incident to securing a 
respectable appearance and a name in the world has so disciplined this 
people that they are eminently entitled to the term thorough-bred ; and 
although there may be some who sneer at and would expel every 
vestige of Puritanism from the body politic, yet for our single self we 
venerate too highly its conservative power to witness unmoved the de- 
parture of a tithe of the precious leaven; and we can only contemplate 
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with the deepest regret any future, when extraneous influences may 
become so resistless as to obliterate a characteristic so majestic and 
commanding. 

The great miracle of 1620 is still mightily working. The rod of the 
Puritan enchanter is still unbroken. Sometimes we have heard it 
breathed, not audibly announced, that New England has seen her best 
days. We do not believe that the prophet is yet born commissioned 
to predict even her decay. There is now more fuel, fire, vigor, mus- 
cle, energy, alertness, intelligence and wealth than ever, spread over 
her domain, and she will be the last in this hemisphere to part with 
even a tithe of her possessions, except for value received. 

Many and frequent are the reflections which the New England cha- 
racter has occasioned; but we are inclined to think that the leading 
cause of the great power she has exerted for a century or more, over 
interests both : small and great, has not been so fully recognised or un- 
derstood as it ought. 


She could not have achieved her present position unpossessed of that 


great element of social life, morality. It has been to her the nurse of 


good intentions, the promoter of noble deeds, and the monitor which 
has guarded and disciplined to harmonious action the body politic; in 
one word, it has been the chief aliment of her life. Not long since she 
awoke the whole continent from a statistic slumber by a simple enu- 


meration of the sources of wealth comprised within the limits of one of 


her States. It struck the great mind of the country like a new reve- 
lation; it gave a new impulse to inquiry. And from that period every 
member of the confederacy commenced ‘ ciphering out’ and estimating 
their own value. Her financial has gone hand in hand with her moral 
power; and that celebrated mart, the London Exchange, can furnish 
signal evidence of the fact, for when the English merchants and nobility 
were shaking with fear and stricken with dismay at our commercial 
aspect in ’37 and ’38, the holders of Massachusetts bonds stood com- 
paratively erect and serene. 

It was character, constructed on that immutable basis, moral ac- 
countability, that inspired confidence at that disastrous period. Wher- 
ever possessed, it will confer similar benefits; like the sun, radiating 
light and warmth to the remotest extremity. 

This is the prominent power which imparts to all great enterprises 
in this region hope and dignity; and however startling their prospec- 
tive utility may be, they rarely ‘fail of reaching a satisfying maturity. 

The construction of the Western Rail-Road is a signal illustration 
of this power. Mountains are not barriers to stout hearts. We can 
remember when it was considered a great enterprise to build a factory ; 
he who should now attempt to build only one would be laughed at ‘ on 
change.’ The time of small things has passed away, and a period of 
magnificent rivalry succeeded: it is no other than who shall be the 
founder of new cities. 

The command goes forth from some of her knowing ones: ‘ Go ye 
into all the land, and seek water-power and build a city thereon.’ 
Hardly a twelve-month elapses when we hear of some rude spot be- 
coming the representative of millions in perspective, and ere long the 
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plough, the spindle and the sail are seen speeding their way, resultive 
and promotive of an enterprise which the keen eye of profit at length 
regards with more hope than fear. 

New England has not, like some communities, adopted men of ge- 
nius, but given birth to them: by her own unaided force and energy 
she, is what she is. Those who in their ignorance or wilfulness choose 
to regard her as a mere association of economists and frugalists may 
consult with advantage both the historic and the living page, and find 
names that in every “department of action reflect honor on the race; 
their varied genius embraces such as Franklin, Adams, Otis, Wolcott, 
Ames, Ellsworth, Sherman, Dexter, Cabot, Boylston, Whitney, Whit- 
temore, Jacob Perkins, Morse, Dane, Parsons, Story, Davis, Cass, 
Sedgwick, Jackson, Silas Wright, Bowditch, Dwight, Stewart, Chan- 
ning, Prescott, Bancroft, Sparks, Dana, Percival, Bryant, Allston, and 
that intellectual giant, Webster. 

We have not the pr esumption to suppose that we could, on such a 
theme, observe entire impartiality ; but we apprehend that few could 
rise from the contemplation of the topic which we have on the present 
occasion rather disturbed than illustrated, without imbibing an increased 
freshness of life and purpose. 

For ourself we feel as much enamored of the scenes and perspec- 
tive it unfolds, as the wanderer on the banks of a noble river, when he 
is first told that its waters in their entire passage from a remote source 
convey naught but benefits to its bordering neighbors and contribute 
a daily surplus to the great ocean for the comforting of the nations. 

To such as can relish a tit-bit snatched from the historic larder of 
the Pilgrim fathers, we would recommend the Book that has recently 
issued from the press, entitled ‘A History of Duxbury, by Justin 
WInsor.’ 

Thanks are due to the author for so kindly disturbing the bones of 
some of our ancestors, end bringing them up from the silence where 
they had been so long inurned, and investing them with a new and un- 
expected interest. To the minute and patient labor which he brought 
to the prosecution of this work, not a few are likely to acknowledge 
their indebtedness, in forms not now conceivable, and for ends accom- 
plished not now even anticipated. Such works, however dry and un- 
attractive to the general reader, are likely to possess exceeding value 
in the eye of posterity by the agency they must exert in removing or 
confirming doubts comnected with genealogical descent, and throwing 
the needed light on what was previously traditionary darkness. Anti- 
quarians will ‘regard it with favor, and many a dainty morsel will they 
find worthy of being chewed and-swallowed. The incidents and 
anecdotes recorded in the historical and ecclesiastical portions of the 
volume are exceedingly racy, and will surprise as much as amuse. If 
our limits permitted we should be glad to quote largely from them. 
There is a class of mind, however, but happily very limited, who if they 
open the work at all will run over it with only oneeye open. They are 
those who choose to live neither in the past nor the present ; the would- 
be ‘ patrons’ and heralds of a future; and unfortunately in their ranks 
may be found some of the gentler sex, whom a tormenting leisure has 
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essentially aided to convert, and to whom the personal pronoun I, which 
by grammatical usage always agrees with something, is made to disa- 
gree with every thing but itself! 

In this category may be recognised many who, having been decently 
educated, and possessing fair intellectual endowments, but unacquainted 
with the world except through books and through the windows of their 
domiciles, exhibit a remarkable interest in what they term ‘ progress ; 
indulging in severe commentaries on what the majority of society re- 
gard as wise and useful doctrines and manifesting a desire to sweep 
away much of what their predecessors held in veneration. So closely 
do they hug their favorite notions, that they become exceedingly restive, 
even when listening to words of wisdom from the lips of those capable 
of teaching, but who do not teach exactly in their way. 

If the speaker or preacher does not jump over and above all the 
principles that bear on daily practical life, he does not jump high enough 
for them, and is deemed a lame, unprofitable servant. 

The experience of a past age they unwillingly recognise and are 
averse to weaving it into the fabric of that in which they live; and it 
may almost be doubted whether their aspir ing minds ever voluntarily 
draw from the pure fountain of Holy Writ any fitting inspiration. 

‘You may pull out the ‘ march-of-mind’ peg, or the progress-peg, or 
the ‘ old-abuses’ peg, and as long as you choose to turn the crank, you 
may have an unfailing continuity of lucubration, with a very respectable 
average of meaning and a good deal of briskness. In about half an 
hour you begin to reflect that you have gained nothing tangible except 
an aching arm and a little giddiness i in the head. 

‘ Though it is all about man man is not in it.’ 

The state of mind to which we have alluded may often result from 
extreme culture; but its tendency, in seducing the less clever and un- 
informed inquirers into a path which they are much quicker to adopt 
than comprehend, and which consigns many of them to the hopeless 

mazes of a labyrinth, is what we “chiefly regret; and if they ever 
emerge, they are very apt to enter the fold of the Romish church, 
where they may be relieved from thinking during the rest of their 
lives. The cardinal error of these transcendental leaders is ‘ to take 
the unit for the mass, the individual for the universal, the ego for 
Derry.’ 

It requires no small degree of presumption in any mind to infer 
that it is itself in perfect harmony with all outward and inward exist- 
ences. The attainment of so high and palmy a state the general mind 
is as yet unwilling to accord to the best of mortals; and until they can 
prove their position they will be regarded as false lights rather than 
the infallible guides of humanity. We are aware that views the most 
dissimilar are now entertained and urged in regard to the popular 
question, ‘ Which is the best path for human progress to take? Strong 
and ardent minds are constantly engaged in illustrating systems which 
their own reason has either invented or adopted, while others, of equal 
forecast and logical acumen, are content to leave the great problem 
unresolved, but. at the same time manifesting and advocating a steady 
faith in the sufficiency of those means which a wise Providence has 
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conferred on our race for its advancement, and which they are taught 
to believe are immutable. We can, if we choose, distrust the benign 
he agency of some or all of Gop’s laws; and among the seemingly 
incredulous of this class may be found some who are overlaid with 
scientific truth, embellished with lite ‘rary graces and their brows mois- 
tened with the precious dew of Minerva. It is generally deemed an 
evidence of good sense to choose a straight path if for nothing else 
but its straightness. 

We confess we have no desire to run down or cut away from the 
age in which our lot is cast; to be decently equipped to meet its re- 
quirements supposes a knowledge so various, passions so controlled, 
industry so unslumbering, that we are satisfied if we do what lies 
clearly at hand, and do not see what lies dimly at a distance. 

We are not yet sufficiently ‘ ripe’ to advocate the Millerite doctrine, 
which would urge us to ‘ hasten the union of the imaginative and ac- 
tual.’ These transcendental prodigals may, however, be seen occa- 
sionally returning with a limping gait to the embraces of their once 
forsaken friends. Nobody will deny that it is a noble spectacle to wit- 
ness an ardent mind pursuing what it may deem truth, and kindling 
into quickened action as it advances and appropriates; but the contri- 
bution it may offer to the great store-house of useful knowledge would 
surely be rejected if it tended to throw no additional light on the olden 
track of time or on that which is crowded by the generations of to- 
day. 

The topic which has engaged our thoughts thus far is capable of in- 
definite enlargement, and we feel a reluctance to separate from one so 
rich and varied in its suggestive character. New England is a great 
study. Are there not among her sons some who might delineate her 
entire features and bearing ‘with the skill and fidelity of a Phydias ? 
We think it will be admitted that the undeviating steadiness with which 
New England has pursued her course, guided by lofty principles, has 
eminently conduced to that prevalence of well- being which is so per- 
ceptible at the present time. ‘ Decision, which is the best earthly ally 
of wisdom and virtue,’ has there found a fitting embodiment and a 
sturdy illustrator. 7 











































D. E. N. 


P.S.—Ir is not too much to say, that so far as systems have been 
devised to further the cause of sound education, New England is enti- 
tled to the first rank. It is too large a subject to be pressed into the 
narrow range of remark which we have prescribed in the present 
paper. To such as may desire an acquaintance with or seek informa- 
tion on this head, we would refer them to the annual reports of - 
various school committees, which seem to drop with increased ripenes 
from the tree of knowledge ev ery successive year. The amount of 
intellectual labor and supervision which their system involves and re- 
ceives can har dly be imagined. The stream of instruction is made to 
run every where, but especially where the most formidable obstruc- 


tions exist, and its fertilizing influences are, without intending violence 
to the term, gigantic. 








The ‘Mariner’s Requiem’ 


‘MARINER’S REQUIE M.’ 


Licur on the waters gleaming, 
Light from the starry skies ! 

In grace and beauty beaming, 
The Water-Spirits rise : 

They softly glide o’er the glittering waves, 
And they chant a mournful hymn ; 

*T is the dirge of one who sleeps below — 
’T is the *‘ Mariner’s Requiem.’ 


A maiden fair is keeping 
Watch in her lonely bower, 

For him who now is sleeping 
In that cold moon-light hour 

Far down in the deep cold crystal waves, 
Afar from those soft blue eyes, 

Whose light is brilliant, and gentler far 
Than the stars in the calm bright skies. 


He lies on his bed of amber, 
While sea-flowers o’er him wave, 
And spar and shining coral 
Adorn his lonely grave : 
The beauteous ocean-spirits come, 
And tear-drops shed for him, 
While thy chant in voices low and sweet 
The ‘ Mariner’s Requiem :’ 


* Soft be thy watery pillow, 
And gentle be thy rest 

Beneath the foaming billow, 
Upon the ocean’s breast : 

Though far away from all thou lov’st 
Beneath the spreading deep, 

Yet pure and peaceful be the rest 
Of thy calm and dreamless sleep ! 


‘ Branches of brighter coral 
To deck thy couch we ‘ll bring ; 
The lily and sea-laurel 
Around thy head shall spring ; 
And the sea-weed that floats on the fleecy foam 
And the shells far down in the wave, 
And pure and snowy pearls, we ’l] bring 
To deck the mariner’s grave.’ 


Light on the waters gleaming, 
Light from the starry skies ! 

In grace and beauty beaming 
The Water-Spirits rise : 

They softly glide o’er the silver waves, 
And they chant a mournful hymn ; 
°T is the dirge of one who lies beneath, 

°T is the ‘ Mariner’s Requiem.’ 
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The Unfolding Star. 
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THE UNFOLDING STAR. 





BY C. A. ALEXANDBR. 





I 


Wartcuman! through the weary stages 
Of Time’s long unresting night 
Thou hast told the ceaseless ages 
To a world that yearns for light : 
Long the night has been and dreary 
To the sleepless sons of time ; 
Tell if now no glimpse of dawning 
From the abyss begin to climb. 


II. 


‘Clouds and darkness yet investing 
Hover o’er the horizon’s rim ; 
Stars of portent, stars unholy, 
Gleam uncertain, cold and dim : 
Lo! where Saturn urges upward, 
Sad his aspect, sad and wan, 
Darker tracts of night foreboding, 
Wearier ages ushering on.’ 


Tit 


Watchman! yet thy glance upraising, 
Say what happier orbs ascend ; 
Surely now the dawn is gleaming, 
And the hours of darkness end. 
‘Child of time, inured to sorrow, 
Rest, misfortune’s orphared heir, 
Yet there gleams no glimpse of morrow, 
Other orbs unblest appear. 


Iv. 


‘ Jove, the star of might unhallowed, 

Rises calm, but cold and stern, 

And the hated orb of battle, 
Mars, uprushes in his turn ; 

Long must earth, the influence owning, 
Abject lie, oppressed and worn, 

Till some happier star, atoning, 
Hang upon the brow of morn.’ 


Vv. 


Watchman, we have waited ever, 
Wept the long dark hours away ; 
Tell if yet—ah! tell if never 
Comes the harbinger of day ? 
‘Yes, poor child of earth! reviving, 
Lift thy joyful glance on high ; 
Lo! the Star of Love eternal 
Bursts triumphant on the sky ! 


A Few Thoughts on Clouds. 


‘ Tribes of earth that pined and waited, 
Groping in Time’s straitened fold, 
Crushed, benighted, sad, abated, 
Shall the glorious day behold ; 
And the Sneruerp forth shall lead them 
(He hath watched them, though unseen,) 
Forth to springs of living waters, 
Forth to tracts of endless green. 


Vit. 


‘ Meteor shapes— the shapes of error, 
Glimmering through night’s hideous waste — 
Rumor, scattering words of terror, 
‘Fly! ‘their hated reign is past !’ 
While the stars which at creation’s 
Dawn dissolved in tears of ruth, 
Hail anew the ransomed nations, 
Ransomed by their shepherd, Trutu.’ 


A FEW THOUGHTS ON CLOUDS. 


Tue beauty of the cloud has sometimes attracted the poet’s eye, but 
in general he has banished it from his pictures of Paradise, as if it was 
an earthly imperfection. That blissful region is said to ‘ know no cloud.’ 
The realms of the spirit-world are ‘ever bright and fair,’ and repose 
in eternal serenity and peace. Yet in fact the cloud has exhibited 
scenes of as fearful majesty and of as gorgeous and exquisite beauty 
as earth has ever witnessed. The mass of unthinking mortals, dwell- 
ers in tabernacles of burnt clay, would fain, even in this lower world, 
realize the dream of the poet, and sweep away the clouds as impedi- 
ments of their rightful sunshine. Were their wishes to be gratified, 
they would be the first to weary of such an unvarying sameness ; were 
the sun ever to rise and set in the same cloudless splendor, the stars 
ever twinkle in the same diamond brilliancy ; were the moon ever to 
beam in the cloudless majesty of the full, neither wax nor wane, nei- 
ther show its slight silvery crescent in the west, and ‘fill its horn’ and 
then fade away, till nights of clouds and darkness make us watch and 
wait for its reiippearance ; should we gain in happiness and beauty by 
the change ? ne not. 

It is not proposed to speak of the important part performed by the 
cloud in the economy of nature; how by a silent and unseen process 
from brook, river, lake and ocean, its material is rising ceaselessly into 
the atmosphere, by a division so minute as to conquer the all-pervading 
force of gravitation, to descend in the blessed rain-drops on the parched 
and withering earth, refreshing alike the crowded city and the trackless 
desert, the cultivated valley and the rocky mountain-top, and imparting 
even there a brighter green and lovelier hue to the humble shrub and 
unseen flower, at least by mortal eye, that grow and bloom in quiet 
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beauty among the storm and tempests of its rugged home; nor to fol- 
low these drops as ‘they go down by the valleys,’ and brooks and rivu- 
lets and streams, and, united in one majestic flood, roll back to the ocean, 
transporting thither the proudest monuments of human skill, the con- 
querors of hoary old Ocean; not sweeping over it ‘in vain,’ but uni- 
ting nation to nation and man to man, however remote, in the bonds of 
brotherhood and civilization ! 

It is not proposed to speak of these things; we only regard the cloud 
as part of that profusion of beauty; a pr ofusion without which all prac- 
tical benefits might have been fully realized, with which infinite good- 
ness has adorne d its works. Let us observe a few of their endless 
combinations. It is just daybreak. The stars are glowing in cloudless 
beauty, save where afaint gleam of light is tinging theeast. The ‘northern 
bear,’ at its highest elev ation, is proudly surveying from the meridian 
the phantom train silently sweeping along the zodiac, and marking the 
wandering lights that are there pursuing their eccentric courses. “The 
waning moon, dwindled to a thin cr secent, is just rising from the ocean, 
throwing a long stream of light on its unruffled surface, showing in deli- 
cate outline the tapering spars of a distant vessel, and shedding a pale 
and melancholy radiance on the rocky summit and scattered foliage of 
the neighboring mountains and the quiet dwellings and deserted streets 
of the village below. Fleecy masses, at first dark and colorless, have 
gradually gathered around the east, displaying the rude outlines of 
every tower and battlement; but as the daylight increases, growin 
thinner and brighter, and assuming the most gorgeous and brilliant 
tints, until, as the sun reaches the horizon, they might seem to mortal 

eye the spirit-drapery enfolding the pavilion of the Erernat! ! 

Again, of a bright summer afternoon, when nature is drooping be- 
neath a sultry and. par ching sun, see them off in the west rising in dark 
castellated shapes, piling above each other, showing to earth’: 8 gazers 
the palaces and fortresses of the powers of the air, with their bastions, 
embrasures, turrets and domes. 

Ever and anon from one of these forms, more dark and threatening 
than the rest, is seen a lurid flash, like the glance of some fearfully 
bright and angry eye. And then the thickening masses rise darker 
and heavier, and shut out the sunlight, and amid the incessant flash of 
the lightning and roll of the thunder, pour their welcome treasures 
upon herbage and flower, bowing in humble, tearful gratitude! Soon 
the sun br eaks forth, throwing its setting beams on the same castellated 
masses, retreating far off to the east; and now and then a vivid flash is 
seen tipping their rough and craggy edges with a golden lustre. The 
rain is falling gently through the fragrant air, childhood gladly sport- 
ing in its pearly drops, and even infancy uttering a crow of delight as 
they fall upon its uncovered face. And then majestically spanning the 
heavens, on the still dark and heavy clouds in the east appears the bow 
of promise, the seal of Gon’s everlasting covenant! And as they roll 
farther away toward the orient, the full moon bursts forth, shedding a 
softened brilliancy over the whole, as twilight slowly and gradually 
fades away into moonlight. 

Mark too the commencement of one of our wild autumnal storms. 
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Stand on the shore of old Ocean, and see the clouds growing more 
dark, heavy and threatening, surging and rolling in majestic volumes ; 
the sea-birds making for the shore and seeking a shelter, as the winds 
and the waves lift their voices on high ; the surf heavily rolling on the 
worn rocks, and rushing round and among them, as if seeking a passage 
beyond the ‘ stern and rock-bound coast;’ and the increasing gale shriek- 
ing a melancholy cadence through the stripped branches of a few leaf- 
less and lonely trees! 

See, again, the variety, glory and beauty of sunset-clouds. As the 
sun sinks below the horizon, a marked period of human life has passed 
away. How many changes has taken place since we hailed his rising 
beams! To how many has it been the last day of earth! How many 
scenes of joy and sorrow has he witnessed in his course! How happy 
are they whose parting hour throws, like his, such a flood of glory over 
the mists and shadows that have darkened their path! But the sunset 
sky has been too often described to make description interesting. 

But the varied movements of the clouds are not without a touch even 
of the ludicrous. Witness the progress of a ‘squall.’ Dark clouds 
begin rapidly to accumulate in the north or the east. There is evi- 
dently an excitement and commotion in the upper regions; something 
unusual has taken place, and ‘the hue-and-cry’ is raised. Crowds are 
leaving their every-day business, and rushing in promiscuous confusion 
to see what is gomg on. A few ragged, straggling streaks of vapor 
are driving on furiously, leading the van, the first to see and give the 
alarm. Then follow some very respectable leaders, but evidently in 
great agitation and excitement. Then comes the whole ‘ rabble route,’ 
eagerly and confusedly hurrying forward, attended by a furious wind, 
pelting rain, peradventure hail-stones, clouds of dust and dried leaves, 
straw and shavings! Then come the slamming of blinds, shutters, 
doors and windows, and the rattling and tearing of every thing light 
and loose. The ‘ week’s washing’ on yonder clothes’-line, standing up 
straight in the air, whipping and snapping, is striving as eagerly to 
escape and join the ‘ meleé’ as children to rush out of doors and follow 
the ‘train-bands.’ Wo to the unfortunate pedestrian whom it en- 
counters: while he protects his eyes, his hat 1s off to swell the motley 
crowd! Wo to the quiet, unsuspecting student, who has unwittingly 
left open the window of his sanctum; letters, papers, manuscripts, are 
whirled hither and thither, in hopeless confusion ! 

But the ‘ hurry-skurry’ passes by; a few sober, quiet, aristocratic- 
looking clouds, in a dignified manner, follow slowly after, bringing up 
the rear ; the sun shines out clear and bright as before, and mortals pro- 
ceed to the work of ‘ putting things to rights.’ 

But there are the most grand and touching associations connected 
with the cloud, wholly independent of its glorious beauty and endless 
variety. It was for centuries the sensible symbol of the presence of 
the Erernat. When the vengeance of the ALmienty had taken man 
away from the face of the earth; when the deluge had subsided, and 
the first smile of sun-light beamed upon a purified and renovated world, 
He set his bow upon the cloud, the seal of the promise that seed-time 
and harvest should ever after supply the wants of the numberless de- 
VOL. XXXV. 9 
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128 True Freedom: a Sonnet. | February, 
pendants on His bounty and goodness, and that the changing seasons 
should recur with unerring regularity, until the things which are seen and 
temporal shall be lost in the things which are unseen and eternal. And 
so when it was designed to afford to the ‘father of the faithful’ a vision 
of the mysteries of the spiritual world, and to withdraw for a brief space 
the veil which conceals the events of coming years, the cloud which 
rested on the distant summit of Moriah guided him in his heart-trying 
journey through the wilderness, to the spot where, centuries after, the 
great atoning sacrifice, the crowning work of man’s redemption, and 
of which the commanded sacrifice of the child of his old age was but a 
shadow and a type, was finally to be effected. And in the triumphant 
exodus of his chosen people from the land of bondage, the divine pre- 
sence beamed bright and glorious from the cloud on the camp of the 
Israelites, but poured dark and gloomy upon the troubled hosts of 
Egypt. And in all their subsequent devious wanderings, 
‘By day along the astonished land 
The cloudy pillar glided slow,’ 

marking the way prescribed by their divine guide. And after their 
settlement i in the promised land, when Israel’s monarch had completed 
his magnificent temple for the we ship of Jenovan, amid the solemn 
and i imposing ceremonies of its dedication, the mysterious cloud marks 
the divine acceptance of the offermg. So too, the awe-struck multi- 
tude from the foot of Sinai beheld the dark cloud envelop its summit, 
and the prophet and law-giver with reverential fear ascend the moun- 
tain and disappear in the thick darkness where Gop was! And cen- 
turies afterward, when the blessed Repeemer, leaving the cares and 
sufferings of his earthly humiliation, ascends to the summit of Tabor, 
to commune for a while with the spirits of the just made perfect, the 
bright cloud again announces the presence of divinity. And again, 
when he had conc juered death and hell, and burst the prison of the grave, 
and brought life and immortality to man, and was ascending in triumph 
to the heaven he had left, a cloud received him from the gaze of his 
wondering disciples. And when time shall be no longer, and the last 
scene of probation shall be unrolled, the Jupe@e of quick and dead, be- 
fore whose face the earth and heavens shall flee away, shall appear in 
the clouds of heaven with power and great glory ! 


TRUE FREEDOM: A“SONNET. 

On! what is Freedom? Say, is that man free 

Who wears no shackles on his outward frame, 

And knows no lord his weary toil to claim, 
Or force obeisance on the bended knee ; 
Who yet is bound with bosom slavery, 

And dares not in the face of men to name 

His thoughts and feelings lest they bring him shame ? 
Call him not free! ’tis hollow mockery! 

Let him the name of ‘freeman’ only wear 
Who heralds forth the truth with curbless tongue : 
Who stands erect his fellow men among, 

And scorns the coward’s abject name to bear! 
His name with that of heroes shall be sung, 


Rochester, (N. Y.) eS Oye eee Rurvus Henry Bacon. 
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Dear lady! pardon me the crime 
If haply my too careless rhyme 
Disturb, at this auspicious time, 
A mother’s soft caressings ; 
While yet thine eyes are moist and dim 
With recent tears, and round the rim 
Of Joy’s bright cup, now filled to him, 
There dance a thousand blessings. 
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I have not known thee well, nor long ; 
Our meeting was amid the throng ; 
The cadence of the passing song 

Was scarce more quickly ended : 
But with thine unobtrusive grace, 
The fond remembrance of thy face, 
Which time nor change may e’er erase, 
What kindly thoughts are blended ! 
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Henceforth thy childhood’s life shall be 
A habitation shut to thee, 
And lost for aye the golden key 

To all its wayward fancies : 
And girldhood’s giddy time shall seem 
The sweet illusion of a dream, 
Or as some half-forgotten theme 
From out the old romances. 


But grieve not, lady! on the past, 
*T was all too beautiful to last ; 
Thy future’s lines may yet be cast 

In ‘ places’ quite as ‘ pleasant :’ 
And others seek, with friendship’s wile, 
Thy gentle sorrows to beguile, 
As tenderly as they whose smile 
Makes glad the fleeting present. 





















*T is sad to leave the haunted glade, 
The homestead where thy presence made 
A mellow sunshine in the shade, 

Like Worpswortn’s highland beauty : 
But he whose arm thy footsteps stays 
Shall lead thee through the coming days 
Along the green and quiet ways 
Of holy faith and duty. 






And thus with all that love endears, 

With him to share thy hopes and fears, 

May’st thou live on, till added years 
Of age give timely warning : 

Then be it thine on joys to muse 

That still around thy path diffuse 

A radiance softer than the hues 


Of life’s unclouded morning. J. BR. Taompson. 
Richmond, Va. 
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LINES. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE PERSIAN OF HAFIZ 


BY DR. DIOESON, OF LONDON. 


To me —to me, in Beauty’s smile who live, 
What boot the thousand blessings life can give, 
If every hour the clock’s complaining tone 
Tell’s me to put my camel’s saddle on ? 

How can the careless wanderer by the shore, 
Where no winds ruffle and no waters roar, 
Know the condition of the tempest-tossed 
When hope, and health, and all save life is lost ; 
Or thou, all cold and loveless as thou art, 
Guess at the wretchedness of Hariz’ heart, 
When to his bosom Love and Zephyr bear 
The musky odors of his Beauty’s hair ! 


SKETCHES OF THE EAST. 





FROM CUR ORIENTAL CORRESPONDENT. 





Among the twelve lunar months of the people of the East, there is 
one which is considered by Mussulmans as being holier than any other. 
This is the moon or month of Ramazan, and it is never written with- 
out the title of the ‘ Blessed’ being attached to it. Their prophet, (a 
wonderful man he was,) commanded all his faithful followers to observe 
it as a fast; and from the earliest dawn, to the setting of the sun, no 
‘ Mohenmmeden.” who has any respect for his religion, will disobey this 
command. Those oniy are excepted who are ill, or on a long journey 
which renders its observance a matter of impracticability, in which case 
however they must make amends for the indulgence by fasting for 
the same length of time during one of the other months. When, 
by the changes of the lunar months, the fast occurs in the heats of 
summer, it falls heavily upon the laborer, who can neither smoke, 
eat nor drink during the whole length of a warm day. The first 
privation seems to be regarded as the greatest; for no fond lover ever 
looks oftener and more tenderly upen the face of his fair mistress than 
does the fasting Mussulman upon the silent and insensible charms 
presented to his eye by his forbidden Tchzbook and tobacco-bag ; and 
did there exist but a spark of that burning spirit of poetry in the breast of 
the Islamites which flames up so brightly in the bosoms of the people 
of the West, on less inspiring occasions, many an ode would certainly 
be entitled, ‘The Mussulman in Ramazan to his Prophet-forbidden 
pipe.’ 

The Sultan anxiously tries to wile away the live-long day by incog- 
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nito excursions to his various establishments, or to the many attractive 
parts of his immense capital, or its suburbs on the Bosphorus. The 
Pacha rises near noon, and after performing the Namaz, or prayer of 
that part of the day, unwillingly steps into his spacious barge, and is 
conducted to his bureau at the Sublime Porte. What business he per- 
forms is but half done: when pressed to have the most trifling service 
rendered, he is prone to reply that ‘it is Ramazan,’ and it must lie 
over until its close. The subordinate, the clerk, even the attendant 
about the great man, does not hesitate to dismiss the applicant on the 
same excuse. A couple of hours at the office, then back again to the 
cool and comfortable repose of the summer-house or yalee, on the 
Bosphorus, where, freed from irksome applications, every moment is 
counted, until the booming of the cannon of the neighboring fortress 
announces that the great enemy of his tastes and pleasures, the sun, 
has disappeared in the western horizon. By this time his invited guests 
have arrived, and the uncalled and unbidden to the feast (for Ramazan 
is the soul of Mussulman hospitality) have collected near the bountiful 
host ; the Iftar or break-fast, is partaken of; the sun-set Namaz is per- 
formed ; the evening feast is enjoyed; and, amid clouds of fragrant 
smoke, peace-offerings to avenged heaven, the light conversation, the 
tale, the anecdote, and the laughter of mirth, and forgotten discontent, 
replace the miseries of the past. 

The same may be said, in a modified sense, of all the officers of the 
government, the wealthier merchants, and even of the shop-keepers of 
the capital. They all follow the pastimes of doing nothing; the ‘ far- 
niente’ without the ‘dolce’, and the month is a holiday to the man as 
well as to the youth. Daily laborers, the mechanic, the porter, and the 
boatman on the Bosphorus, are those who suffer most, both from the 
loss of water as well as of the pipe. Deep-seated respect for their re- 
ligion sustains them, conscientiously, through the temptations which 
beset them at every fountain or in every coffee-shop; and no one can 
see the half-expiring caikji toil at his heavy oar under a burning sun, 
with streams of perspiration flowing down his scorching features, with- 
out feelings of pity mingled with admiration. 

In the latter part of the month, Turkish ladies flock to the bazaars 
to purchase new dresses for themselves, their husbands, and their chil- 
dren and slaves for the coming Festival of Bairam, which lasts during 
three merry days in the following month of Shaval. Carriages, horses 
and caiques are now in uncommon repute ; and if the poor laborer 
has suffered during the fast, he now finds an abundant harvest in the 
succeeding feast. 

In the latter part of the Fast of Ramazan a friend and myself 
went to dine with one of the Pachas of the highest rank in Constanti- 
nople. We were among the unbidden, but not for that the less wel- 
come, of his guests. Leaving the quiet nook in the Bosphorus where 
I reside, Bebek, we stepped into a caique with two pairs of oars, and a 
short time before sun-set were speeding our way up the stream toward 
the residence of the Pacha, the heights of Candillee, whence a view 
of almost the entire length and breadth of the noble stream on which 
we floated is seen to better advantage than from any other spot; the 
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‘ Heavenly Waters’ offering indeed a heavenly scene of sun-set at the 
evening hour; the castles of Europe and of Asia on either hand ; the 
swift current near the former, and the gentle widening of this earrowett 
part of the straits which separate these two of the greater continents 
of the world, here once connected together by Xerxes’ bridge; the 
gentle banks of either shore, indesc ‘ribably be autiful at this hour; and 
the varied edifices extending both on the right and on the left, as far as 
the eye could reach, all united to form the delights of our evening’s ex- 
cursion. And beside these, there was a silent charm in the sensations 
which arose from the gentle motion of the frail caique which sped us on 
our way, almost indescribably pleasant. Admirably formed for stemming 
the swift current of the Bosphor us, as well as for speed, the caique in the 
hands of a Greek or Mussulman boatman is propelled with a velocity 
almost incredible. They glide by each other with fearful rapidity, and 
when their inmate sees nothing but certain destruction from the colli- 
sion which threatens to burst asunder the thin and weak gunwales, a 
gentle turn of the oar, quite imperceptible, turns the sharp bows from 
its course, and then it hastens onward to more and still greater appa- 
rent perils. 

Dozens of caiques, propelled by from one man to six, some slowly wind- 
ing along the shore, others more boldly breasting the strong current, 
were speedily passed or they swiftly swept by us. The air was cool 
and refre shing ; the rays of ‘the setting sun still clung to the summits 
of the Asiatic heights, and the whole scene was one which i is beheld no 
where save in the Kast. At the point on which stands the ‘ Roomalee 
Hissar,’ or European Castle, are always found a number of men with 
cords ready rolled up, and prepared for towing caiques through the 
swift current, which renders the passage at some seasons, when strong 
northerly winds prevail, almost impracticable. With the aid of a cou- 
ple of these ‘he ‘Ips’ our little caique was dragged through the water in a 
manner quite ruthless, giving our boatmen however a moment of lei- 
sure to shake up their sheep-skin seats, grease their rolling-pins, and 
dry the handles of their apparently clumsy oars. Then, after casting 
ashore to said assistants one piastre, about four cents, they resumed 
their oars with refreshed vigor. 

A short row brought us to the Pacha’s dwelling, or as it is called 
here, his Yadlee, viz., ‘ Summer-House on the water’s edge.’ A few of 
his people still lingered about the entrance, impatient to see the smoke 
rise over the cannon of the castle: at the head of the lofty stair-case 
a group of persone were collected together, who had just performed 
their evening’s ablutions, preparatory to breaking their evening fast ; 
and among these stood our host, his steeves rolled + up, and his face and 
hands and bare arms reeking with the purifying fluid which befits a 
Mussulman for partaking of his CreatTor’s bounties, as well as for 
adormg Him. Bidding us welcome, we followed him into his apart- 
ments of general reception: there he seated himself opposite the en- 
trance, on the great rich velvet sofa which extended along the windows, 
commanding a view of the Bosphorus. In respect for the rank of our 
host, all his arrives sat down on the settees and chairs of red morocco, 
of English manufacture, which extended on the parallel sides of the 
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apartments. Beside his welcome, and the usual inquiries after our re- 
spective healths, but little conversation ensued. He held a costly 
chronomoter in his hand, and his anxious eyes wandered oftener to it 
than toward us; now he uttered a few words of a prayer appropriate 
to the holy month of Ramazan or repeated a disconnected line in Arabic 
from the Koran, and now ejaculated an Amin to that of one of the 
company. Presently his servants brought before each of us a small 
round stand, on which lay a tray containing a dish of thick soup, a few 
bits of roll and bread, and some small vessels holding relishes, such as 
tish-roe, caviar, olives, and sardales. Again an anxious look at the time- 
piece, and at a clock standing in an alcove in the room, which ticked 
and indicated passing minutes with the most pertinacious regularity. 
I really thought I could see dissatisfaction with the cruel Prophet de- 
picted in the dull eyes, the rueful face, and the unquiet persons of all 
the Mussulmans present. In place of exclaiming with the dying man, 
‘Oh! for one more hour, or one more minute of time!’ they all seemed 
to be ready to burst out in one suppressed exclamation, ‘ Will this long 
hour, this last minute, never end ? 

But let me tell you the guests of the Pacha, into whose company 
and society we had thus suddenly, as it were, thrust ourselves. I[*irst, 
was an elderly Turkish gentleman of the old school, in dress and de- 
meanor ; an Imdam, or priest, from the great mosque of St. Sophia; an 
ex- ‘Governor of Cesariah in Asia Minor ; an officer of the army in 
command of the corps de garde near the old Castle of Europe; a 
chief clerk of the admirality ; the private secretary of the Pacha; and 
our two selves. The ‘Old Gentleman’ had the seat of honor, that is 
to say, he gat on a settee nearest to the Pacha, and his language and de- 
portment soon attr acted my attention to him, showing him to be deci- 
dedly the most oriental man in the room. He was dressed much in the 
costume of the Turks of Constantinople, previous to the reign of the 
late Sultan. He wore the full pantaloons and loose slippers, the rich 
shawl and capacious jacket, and the dignified white turban, which alas ! 
has now quite disappeared before the devastations caused by the west- 
ern ‘ civilization’ which has invaded the East. His face was so ruddy 
and his bill-hooked nose so redolent of good cheer, that they would have 
done credit to an alderman ; yet his sharp hazel-eye, and the quiet in- 
telligence of his countenance, told volumes for his sobri ‘ety and virtue, 
I imagined him to be a wealthy merchant from the interior of Asia 
Minor, or a Pacha of olden times now residing at the capital in digni- 
fied retirement; and was not a little surprised “when I lear ned, from a 
remark of the Pacha, that he was the ‘Sheik’ or elder, of the convent 
on a neighboring hill, called that of the ‘Shahidler’ or the Martyrs. 
While the moments hung so dully on our hands, and the Pacha’s coun- 
tenance evinced more and more impatience, the Sheik was the only 
one present who could venture to break silence, which he did by the 
recital of a verse from the Kord4n, or a traditional saying of the ‘Pro- 
phet, or with a gentle smile responding to the casual remark of our 
host. 

At length the heavy but sharp report of a distant cannon fired from 
the strong castles from the Black Sea conve yed the glad tidings of the 
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setting of the sun. Scarce had the sound died away, than it was fol- 
lowed by another, less distant, then another and another, quite a good 
minute before the gun of the castle near us, of ‘Roomilie Hissar,’ 
gave permission to the ‘faithful’ to break their fast. Candles were 
now hurriedly brought into the room and put down on a table, and the 
Pasha, suddeniy laying down his watch, dipped his spoon into the now 
almost cold soup before him, and thus made his ‘ Iftar, or breakfast. 
The Sheik was next in succession; and, as Stephens humorously says 
on an occasion which called forth all his courage, ‘ the precise length of 
time which it took us to follow suit is not worth the mention.’ 

A mouthful of soup, a morsel of roll, an olive or two, with a sup in 
the little dish of exquisite citron preserves, were succeeded by pipes 
and coffee all round. I need not say that this was the work almost of 
a minute; that it was executed in breathless silence, and was followed 
by a respiration of relieved nature. When the Pasha had handed his 
cup to the servant nearest him, we all did the same; to have preceded 
him would have been impolite; then in silence the pipes of all the 
Mussulmans of the party were removed, and water was poured on our 
hands and dried with a separate towel held up to each one. The 
thick curtain which, as in all eastern houses, hung without the door of 
the apartment, was rolled up, and at the same moment the soft and har- 
monious voice of a ‘ Mollah,’ or priest, in the hall, commenced crying 
out the invitation to prayer of the Mohammedan formula, commencing 
with ‘ Allahn ekber ! Allahn ekber !’ or ‘Gop is great! Gop is great ps 
hurried all our companions to the evening ‘ Namaz’ of Ramazan. 

No one can witness the spectacle of a body of Mussulmans at their 
devotions without feeling respect and admiration for their simple piety. 
On the floor of the Pasha’s hall were spread several rich Persian carpet 
rugs, free from any impurity, called here ‘Sedjaday,’ or worshipping car- 
pets. On the edge of these, facing the ‘ Kibleh,’ or point of the com- 
pass where Mecca is supposed to be, stood an ‘Imaam’ with upraised 
arms, his thumbs behind his ears, his fingers shading his cheeks and 
eyes, leading the prayer. His words were sometimes from the Koran ; 
at others he used the particular prayer ordered by the Prophet himestf 
for the solemn occasion, more chanted than spoken; and the musical 
intonations natural to the Arabic tongue sounded very pleasantly upon 
the ear, and gave rise to feelings of awe and devotion which the loud- 
est peals of an organ or the shrill tolling of bells fail to inspire. Of all 
the artificial means used to draw man’s thoughts and reflections from 
the things of this world and to turn them heavenward, nothing affects 
him so impressively as the natural harmony and music of the human 
voice. He who hears the ‘ Muezzin’ ealling the ‘ faithful’ to their de- 
votions from the lofty minaret, at the still hour of night, will readily 
admit the truthfulness of this remark. In dignity the human voice is 
superior to the jingling of a bell, and consequently makes a more last- 
ing and profound impression upon the mind. It well suits the humble 


* ¢Allahn ekber’ grammatically signifies that ‘ ALuan is the greatest of gods ;? that is to say, greater 
than the Trinitarian gods of the Greeks and the Catholics. 
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Arab or the proud Turk, and was one of the many wise regulations of 
Mahomet. 

Great and wonderful prophet! false thou art indeed deemed; yet 
thy life, thy death, the story of thy conduct, and the fidelity shown by 
thee to thy doctrines, show that thou wert not an impostor, and that 
thou verily didst believe in thine own inspiration. Thou didst raise 
the idolizing Arab to the worship of a ‘one true Gop, who is eternal, 
who neither begets nor was begotten, nor who has any equal to Him- 
seL¥.’ Thou didst teach a pure and natural religion; that of man’s 
entire resignation to the providences of the all-powerful, the all-wise, 
and the all-just ALLA. And can it be that thine own perfect resigna- 
tion to His will may not have merited a share in the clemency and 
compassion for the sinful which thou ever didst advance as His chief 
characteristic? Had thy life been spared a few years longer, those 
Christians of the East best acquainted with the history of thy ‘life and 
times’ believe thou wouldst have finally led the Arab from his wretched 
idolatry, through the external forms and sensuality of Islamism, to that 
purer faith which has made the Christian superior to the Mussulman, 
and thus have completed thy mission. Thy religious ordinances were 
suitable to the then condition of the Arabs, as those of Moses were to 
the people of Israel, and are not more curious in their nature. 

The evening namaz lasted quite half an hour, but was far from be- 
ing wearisome to me. Indeed it seemed one of the most eastern parts 
of the scene which I now humbly endeavor to describe. The sound 
of the prayers, some forty or fifty in number, including all of the 
Pasha’s attendants ; their rising to their feet or falling on their knees, 
or pressing their foreheads in humble adoration upon the carpet, toge- 
ther with the musical chant of the Imaam, excited in me other emo- 
tions than those of weariness; and the many ‘ Allahn ekbers’ of the 
Mussulmans were strongly associated in my mind with the ‘ Jekbirs’ 
of the Arab troops of the great and wise Caliph Omar, when they at- 
tacked the Sassanide fire-worshippers of Persia, or of the Saracen, or 
the Moor, as he hurriedly rushed onward to death and to martyrdom 
in the battle-fields of Syria or of Granada. 

When his devotions were ended, the curtain of the apartment in 
which we sat was again pulled aside, and the Pasha, followed by his 
company, reéntered the apartment in which we sat. Each individual 
resumed his seat and reposed a moment from the exercise of the namaz. 
Scarcely was conversation resumed, when the curtain was once more 
upraised, and the Pasha’s chief servant announced that dinner was 
served. 

Now, following our host, we passed through the hall, where the car- 
pet still lay spread upon the floor, and turning to the right, entered a 
suite of apartments belonging to the dining-room. Here we found the 
attendants waiting, each with a towel, upon which we wiped ourselves 
after undergoing another ablution. Then passing into a room, in the 
centre of which stood an ordinary oval table, of the usual height, we 
all seated ourselves around it. On the walls of the room were hung 
lithographic portraits of some of the higher officers of the Sultan, who, 
during their missions to London, had their likenesses taken for distri- 
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bution among their Siena: an the viet furniture it aniicel beside 
the table and its chairs, was a low broad sofa under the windows look- 
ing out upon the Bosphorus. This room, as well as the others, had its 
windows shielded from without with lattices, like those of the harem, 
which, when the sashes were open, admitted yet broke the strength of 
the cool evening breeze. 

The Sheik sat on the Pasha’s right hand, and I on his left; a servant 
hung a napkin over each of our necks, and placed another, neatly 
folded, and of a finer texture, beside each of our plates, on which to 
wipe our fingers. Every plate had by it a couple of spoons of bone, 
but no knives nor forks; and a mug of sherbet, with its cover on, stood 
by every person’s plate. A circle of small dishes ran round the table, 
containing each a little quantity of fish-roe, caviar, sardales and olives, 
and beyond these another row, with fruits, melons, preserves, etc. In 
the centre of the table was a thick mat, or rather cushion, of embroi- 
dered morocco leather, on which each dish in succession was laid ; 
and, commencing with a thick and rather acrid soup, we all, following 
the Pasha, who set the example, dipped our spoons into it and con- 
veyed it to our mouths. This may seem difficult, but is not so in re- 
ality; I took care not to over-fill my spoon, to scrape it on the edge of 
the vessel, and then, with my eyes attentive to its proper poise, carried 
it in a direct line to my mouth. My chin being held immediately over 
the plate set before me, any part which might « escape or slip between 
the spoon and my mouth did not fall on the cloth. While we partook 
of one dish, a servant stood by with another; and in this way some 
twenty kinds of food were hastily tasted and carried away in succes- 
sion. ‘The spoons were used for but a few of the dishes, and for the 
greater number the fingers were brought into requisition, ‘They suc- 
ceeded each other somewhat in the followimg manner : soup, vegetable 
stew, fried fish, ‘ kibobs,’ (bits of meat roasted on a skewer,) stewed 
prunes, broiled chickens, milk and rice, stewed okra, meat-balls, stewed 
quinces, fried egg-plant, pasty balls, a delicious dish of thin pastry, 
somewhat resembling a custard, and which, as my friend remarked, 
was as ‘slippery as uncertain friends,’ that defied my fingers and spoon, 
and much to my regret, was given up in despair, honey- -cakes, pasties, 

all & la Turque, and finally, the ever- closing national eastern dish of 
enanihe nt pilau. 

1 am sure that I have not remembered more than one-half of the 
dishes. All were really excellent; the meats neither half raw, as re- 
quired by civilized cannibals, nor yet stewed to fragments; served up 
in an order which would be considered by some rather in no order at 
all, and by others, ‘ out of order.’ The rule evidently was to combine 
the utile with the dolce. We ate of the ragouts, or partook of the 
fruits and melons, or preserves, just when we ‘pleased ; for they were 
intended rather as incentives to appetite than, as with us, as extra bal- 
last when the good ship can properly contain nothing more. No one 
touched the sher bet until at an established period of “the repast, when 
the Pasha, removing the cover of his mug, bade us all do the same. 
It was tasteful, and iced, with a flavor of the sweet pomegranate, and 
gave new vigor for what ensued. On setting down our mugs, we all 
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expressed our good wishes to the Pasha and to each other. I need 
scarcely add that no wine or spirits were used at the dinner. 

On tasting the delicious dish before mentioned, one of the company 
exclaimed that it reminded him of an anecdote of the celebrated east- 
ern despot named Hedjadje, in Arabia, who once entertained a poor 
Arab at his luxurious table. When a certain dish, much relished by 
Arabs, was laid before him, this one could not restrain his impatience 
until the host should first put his hand into it; but hastily taking up a 
handful of it, carried it at once to his mouth, to the great displeasur e 
of Hedjadje, who in a tone of fierceness swore that he would order 
the head to be struck off of the first person who should again touch 
the dish without his permission. This severity daunted every one pre- 
sent, even the poor Arab, who perhaps had never before enjoy ed such 
a luxury, except in imagination. A dead silence immediately ensued, 
which was first broken by the humble object of Hedjadje’s anger. 
Unable to resist, he turned to his wife and children, who stood respect- 
fully in a corner of the room, and bade them all farewell, and to be 
faithful subjects of his host ; and then, once more plunging his fingers 
deep into the delectable food, resigned himself to his certain fate. No 
better compliment could be paid to the viand of the despot, and good 
nature luckily overcame for once his cruel severity. 

At the close of the repast, which was a short but lively one, (people 
of the East waste no time over their meals,) the Pasha rose from his 
seat, and, followed by his guests, proceeded to the adjoining apartment, 
where we all washed our hands and mouths. Then returning to his 
saloon, we there resumed our seats and conversation. Pipes and coffee 
for each were next offered by the Pacha’s well-trained and attentive at- 
tendants; the same in number as when he was Grand Vizier ; and was 
soon afterward followed by a bountiful cup of ice-cream. At no time 
during our visit was any reference whatever made to the political news 
of the day: anecdotes and stories, sometimes appropriate to the occa- 
sion, were the only subjects of conversation. Among these | may men- 
tion the following, by the Mutasalim, or (ex) Sub-Governor of Cesariah, 
who, in speaking of that ancient city and its famed mountain, said : 

‘Once a Frank, just like our friend opposite me, (in my absence he 
would probably have said the Ghiaour, infidel,) visited Cesariah, ac- 
companied by only one servant, who spoke our language, and asked 
leave of my deputy to ascend the mountain. Now as no man had ever 
been known to return alive who had made this fearful attempt, my 
deputy, a prudent and humane person, declined giving the Frank his 
permission; but on the matter being referred to me, I at once said: 
‘Let him go; his head rests upon his own head, and we always (look- 
ing at me in rather an uncertain manner) have plenty of such good 
friends left.’ So putting on a pair of leather inexpressibles, a leather 
jacket, and a thing (looking at my beaver) also of leather, (something 
like that one,) he, accompanied by one of the people of the town, a mad- 

cap like himself, set out one morning on his travels. All I ever heard 
of him after this, was, that after asc ending to a considerable elevation 
his guide refused to go any farther; and the Frank, having persisted 
in his foolish enterprise, fell from one of the steep acclivities and was 
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found by the guide quite dead. The matter having again been referred 
to me, I ordered his immediate interment. Neither the Greek, nor 
the Armenian, nor the Catholic community of the place, would allow 
his. remains to be buried in the cemetery, from which circumstance | 
learned that the deceased had belonged to a sect in Frankistan called 
‘Fir Masson, or Purtistan, (Free Masons, or Protestants ;) and you 
know that they could not possibly be admitted to rest among the ‘ Faith- 
ful.” The Mollah of the town, a very pious and equitable person, made 
a list of all the deceased man’s effects, ready to deliver them over to 
any ettcht (ambassador) or consul who might happen to claim them; 
and I suppose he holds them yet carefully. I only happen to remember 
the incident from the circumstance of an excellent spy-glass having 
been by mere accident left out of the list, and being referred to me for 
safe keeping I have it still.’ 

After this there were some desultory remarks about poetry, litera- 
ture in general, and books, when the friend with whom I had come to 
the dinner, speaking through a perfect deluge of smoke which he had 
puffed around his head, observed to me that the best Turkish book he 
knew of was the tchibook* 

The conversation happening to turn upon acts of benevolence, (among 
which I believe the ex-governor included the matter of the spy-glass,) 
the sheik before mentioned related an anecdote, which, like most good 
things of the kind, ‘ Si non 6 vero, é ben trovato.’ 

‘Once,’ said he, ‘a rich man, while seated at dinner with his wife, 
during the blessed month of Ramazan, heard a beggar knock at his 
door and ask for bread. Arising in anger, he with terms of harshness 
and severity drove the poor man away. Not long after this, the rich 
man became greatly reduced in’ circumstances, and being unable to 
support his wife, divorced her, and in extreme poverty begged his 
bread from door to door. The innocent wife married again; and it so 
happened, that once, when seated at the evening meal, or ¢f/tar, with 
her second husband, a beggar knocked at the door and asked for food. 
Her husband, handing her some bread and meat, bade her carry it to 
the poor man, which she hastened to do. 

‘ Now what was the surprise of the woman, on opening the door, to 
perceive, under the tattered habiliments of the beggar, her first hus- 
band! Overcome with emotion, she, without making herself known 
to him, handed him the food, and then closing the door and returning to 
her husband, burst into tears. Greatly surprised at the sudden change 
in her appearance, her husband urged her to tell him the cause of her 
grief, which she did, greatly to his surprise. But judge of her own 
astonishment, when her husband told her that he himself had been the 
beggar to whom her first husband had so rudely and so irreligiously 
refused his charity !’ 

Every one present could not but see the appropriateness of the 
Sheik’s story, and the aptness of its moral. It gave quite a serious 
turn to the meditations of the party, shown by fresh clouds of thick 
smoke from the tchibooks, which extended from the floor of the apart- 


* Tue long Turkish pipe is called Tchi-book. 
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ment to the mouths of each one present. Indeed, I felt that some one 
might deem it proper to rise and raise a collection for the benefit of the 
poor; but this is not customary among the ‘ people of the East,’ where 
each person bestows directly his own charity or alms upon the poor, 
without its passing through the apathetic hand of a third party. 

Before the evening had closed, the conversation had turned upon the 
‘wonders of creation,’ a subject much in vogue in the East, and I ven- 
tured on a few sketches of our Indians, ( Wild Men the Turks call them ») 
among which I related the account given by them of the origin of grain, 
beans, tobacco, etc., viz: by the visit of an angel, who after seating 
herself (I was not quite sure of the sex) upon the ground, in the midst 
of one of their tribes, these different blessings sprang up spontaneously 
from the spots touched by her body. When I added that they attri- 
bute the odor of tobacco to the circumstance of this herb having grown 
from the seat of the angel, the Pasha kindly honored me with a smile ; 
but the old Sheik, who was just then half concealed in a cloud of the 
odiferous smoke from his tchibook, stopped smoking for a moment, 
stroked his venerable beard, and looked rather grave. 

I added an abridged account of the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, 
and have reason to fear that, notwithstanding I had shown the most 
profound interest and faith in two or three very wonderful stories about 
mermaids and a ship-wreck or two on islands in the ocean yet unknown 
to our very best sailors, and subsequent adventures of one or more of 
the passengers, which make those of Robinson Crusoe immensely 
tame, told by one or two persons present, mine were put down as per- 
fect fables. 

About midnight the company dispersed. Each one in turn begged 
the Pasha’s permission to retire, and this being accorded, they would 
hurry out of the room almost before he and the remainder could rise. 
To have done otherwise would have been ill-bred and quite disrespect- 
ful. When the party was reduced to the Pasha and ourselves, he in- 
formed us that our beds were prepared for us; and supposing that 
we would depart before his hour for rising in Ramazan, he took leave 
of us and retired into his harem, or the apartments of his wife, her 
mother, and their female slaves. 

Like all eastern beds, we found ours on the floor of the apartment 
in which we were to spend the remainder of the night. Each bed 
was composed of two soft mattresses, a pile each of thin cotton pil- 
lows, one sheet on the upper mattress, and the other, of silk and cot- 
ton, sewed on to the inner side of the cotton coverlet, and a long 
night-gown, or sash, and a night-cap. As we were getting into bed, 
one of the Pasha’s servants brought into the room a capacious tray, 
covered with bread, rolls, preserves, and a mug apiece of sherbet, on 
which to break our fast in the morning when we awoke. 

When our slumbers were ended, the sun had already climbed over 
the heights of the opposite shores of Asia, and was peeping in upon 
us through the fine lattice-work of the windows. A morning-breeze 
was blowing down the Bosphorus, full of freshness and new life, and 
the mimic billows of that beautiful stream were beating upon the foot- 
path in front of the Pasha’s summer dwelling, making a sound of the 
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most pleasant nature. We partook of the collation, performed our 
ablutions, and then quietly leaving the house, so as not to disturb the 
slumbers of its Mussulman inmates, were soon on our way down the 
Bosphorus to our own homes. J 


Constantinople, August, 1849. 







IRELAND’S FAMINE: A LAMENT. 


Wirn wailing and weeping 
Our vigils we ’re keeping ; 
Both daily and nightly, 
Death-garlands we ’re twining ; 
The hopes that shone brightest 
Are darkly declining ; 
The hearts that beat lightest 
No longer beat lightly. 


































Than worker or toiler, 
The hand of the spoiler, 
Dread famine is stronger ; 

In lowland and highland 

The green stalks are faded ; 
In far-land and nigh-land 

The toilers unaided 
Can struggle no longer ! 


IIt 


No hope for the weeper, 
But darker and deeper 
And deadlier sorrow ; 
To us has high Heaven 
Sent ills without number : 
Our hearts, crushed and riven, 
Can rest not nor slumber, 
With dread of the morrow. 


Iv. 


And cometh, remember, 
The bitter December ; 
On wings it speeds hither, 
To find hearts wrung sorest 
Without a roof’s cover : 
Like leaves of the forest 
When summer is over, 
Foredoomed but to wither. 





Treland’s Famine: a Lament. 


Vv. 


That sharp winter weather 
Will pierce us together ; 
Like aspens we ‘ll shiver ; 
Our dark fate pursuing, 
With lightning-quick motion 
We glide on to ruin, 
As rushes to ocean 
A rain-swollen river ! 


vi. 


A glad hour we know not; 
The future can show not 
Our rent barques a haven ; 
Our iron-souled master 
Deaf, deaf to our ’plaining, 
But plies the scourge faster, 
Our limbs again chaining, 
Meet food for the raven. 
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Vit. 


Like unto Gomorrah 
Or Sodom* of sorrow, 
Our land shall a waste lie : 
While Famine and Fever, 
Those toilers unresting, 
By day or night ever 
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His food go out questing 
For Deartu pale and ghastly ! 


VIII. 


Our dead from their prison 
Of cold clay arisen, 
In spectral bands gather ; 
Our hearts hear their moving 
Low calls in the even ; 
In tones soft and loving 
They whisper of Heaven, 
And Gop the ALL-FatHer. 


rx. 


Haste, haste then, ye grieving, 
Your white shrouds be weaving, 
Though little you need ’em ; 
Kind Deatu, whom in madness 
We call ‘ Desolator,’ 
Will place you in gladness 
Beside your Creator, 
Where only is freedom. 


**Netruer ploughed nor sown; a dry desert, inhabited by owls and wild beasts; as a dry place 
for breeding of nettles, and as heaps of salt.’— Brae. 
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THE REV. C. P. McILVAINE, D.D. 


POLEMICAL SHREWDNE{SS, 


Fitted ca ne OL Ee CN 


{ In the three preceding articles we have presented examples of 
i Christian dignity, professional industry, and gorgeous illustration. The 
subject of the present sketch, Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the Diocese of Ohio, by natural endowment and cultivated tastes 
combines in himself a large share of these traits, but is particularly dis- 
| tinguished by a fourth quality, with which, in our portraiture, he stands 
char acterized. Let us at the outset difins the terms we apply to this 
excellent divine. 

In speaking of Dr. McIlvaine as a polemic, we beg to be understood 
as using the term in an amiable sense only. It would be great injustice 
toward this Christian gentlemen should we intimate in the slightest 
degree that from native temperament or religious delight he has ranked 
himself among that sour and captious race of saints whose highest j joy 
consists in making the pulpit ‘a stage to feed contention in a linger ing 
act.’ His chief pleasure and habitual pursuit lies in teaching the most 
unquestioned doctrines ; and whenever he enters the arena of polemi- 

cal gladiatorship, it is not so much from choice as necessity, using 
weapons of the greatest polish and force, but always in the most mag- 
nanimous style. It is not his ambition to follow the advice given to a 
tyro at a Tipper ary row, ‘ Wherever you see a head, hit it!’ 

In saying too that Dr. McIlvaine is a shrewd polemic, we would not 
imply anything like low cunning, or ignoble dealing with his antago- 
nists, It cannot be reasonably inferr ed from his writings that this good 
shepherd believes the best way to bring home a wandering sheep is 
by worrying him to death. His defence of doctrine is open and mag- 
nanimous, grounded on clearly-defined principles, and what he con- 
scientiously believes to be divinely-appointed truth. In this respect he 
resembles Milton, who said: ‘ To us nothing can be catholic or univer- 
sal in religion but what the Scripture teaches; WHATEVER WITHOUT 
SCRIPTURE PLEADS TO BE UNIVERSAL IN THE CHURCH, IN BEING UNIVER- 
SAL IS BUT THE MORE SCHISMATICAL.’ When the Bishop has once taken 
his position, the dialectics he employs are severe, and the deduction 
thence flowing is legitimate, but neither repulsive on account of obtuse 
persistency nor contemptible from its air of petty quibbling. Con- 
greve, in one of his plays, has given us a good specimen of this latter 
class of debaters: 


‘PeruLant. If he says black’s black, if 1 have a humor to say it’s blue, let that pass. All’s one 
for that. If I have a humor to prove it, it must be granted. 

‘WitwouLp. Not positive must; but it may, it may. 

‘PetTutant. Yes, it positively must; upon proof positive. 

*‘WirwovLp. Ay, upon proof positive it must; but upon proof presumptive it onlymay. That’s 
@ logical distinction now.’ 
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Sir Thomas Brown observes: ‘ All things began in order, so shall 
they end, and so shall they begin again, according to the Ordainer of 
order and mystical mathematics of the City of Heaven.’ This awful 
sentence, spoken by the Philosopher of Norwich, expresses the spirit 
which actuates the lofty masters of the art bablative. Burke has de- 
clared that nothing is more obdurate than the heart of a thorough-paced 
metaphysician. It is certain that this class of persons are usually the 
most ‘tiresome, since as many octavo volumes as compose Malthus’ 
Essay on Population they would employ to prove that no existing cir- 
cumstance could at this time be what it is, unless all preceding circum- 
stances had from the beginning of time been precisely what they were. 
Their display of erudition is fearful, while their exceedingly practical 
and profitable deductions are but vapid truisms blown into illustrious 
bubbles. They are full of polemical censoriousness and metaphysical 
profundity, saying with Arbuthnot: ‘I have arguments good store, and 
can easily confute, either logically, theologically, or metaphysically, all 
those who oppose me.’ They dwell upon their astute dogmas until 
they become a mere precision in speech ; think exclusively of their own 
bigoted meaning, until they lose sight of all meaning; and appear both 
to themselves and others dark and mysterious as chaos and outer night. 
In view of broad orthodoxy and a manly demeanor, they might ex- 
claim with Goéthe’s suicide with respect to those other obscurities : 
‘Death! grave! I understand not the words!’ A really substantial 
faith, embodied in a beneficent life, they care little about, but are ex- 
cessively prolific in arid and thorny disquisitions and argumentations on 


*Provipence, foreknowledge, will and fate, 
Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute, 
And find no end, in wondering mazes lost.’ 


When Elizabeth was told that Mary, Queen of Scots, was an inch 
taller than herself, she passionately replied : ‘ Then she is an inch too tall.’ 
The same spirit impels those imperious divines who lay their Procrustes’ 
bed in the presence of Gop’s altars, and cut down all comers to the 
contracted proportions of their own contemptible notions. But, as we 
have before said, Dr. McIlvaine is not of this stamp. Among other proofs 
of the fact, see in particular the sermon on ‘ The Church of Curis,’ 
which he delivered before the Directors of the Protestant Episcopal 
Society for the Promotion of Evangelical Knowledge, in Philadelphia, 
October 25th, 1848. In this, as in numerous other publications, the 
distinguished individual in question shows himself to be a zealous Epis- 
copalian, but one, in the true sense of the word, eminently Catholic in 
his views. He is regarded, we believe, as a low Churchman, but this 
is by no means the less favorable to his being a high Christian, most 
effective in preaching and useful with his pen. 

In Dr. Stone’s admirable Memoir of Dr. Milnor, there is an allusion 
to the subject of our sketch when he was chaplain of the Military 
Academy at West Point, in 1826. His labors in that capacity were 
greatly blessed; and during the summer of that year, says the biogra- 
pher, ‘the academy was agitated with the movements of that great 
awakening, from the fruits of which our church has selected several 
VOL. XXXV. 10 
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of her bishops and other clergy.’ About the first of June, Dr. Milnor 
was induced to visit West Point, for the purpose of spending a Sunday 
with his friend, and assisting him in the arduous labors to which he 
was then specially called. It was about the same time that the corres- 
pondence, of which a portion has been pr eserved, was opened. The 
first of the series from Dr. Milnor is wanting. The second is dated; 


* New-York, June 8, 1826. 


‘My Dear Brotruer: My mind dwells with inexpressible delight on the transactions of the last 
Sabbath. Especially when I reflect on our evening interview with those dear youth who had given 
themselves to the Lorp, and with their anxious companions, I cannot be sufficiently thankful that 
in the kind providence of Gop I was permitted to witness such a scene. The Lorp Gop ALMIGHTY 
be with you, direct you to the best means of prosecuting a work so manifestly the product of His 
Spirit, and be your ‘refuge and strength, a very present help in trouble,’ should , persecution assail 
you on account of the unexpected reward bestowed on your labors in his service,’ etc., ete. 


The writer goes on to speak of the depreciating remarks made by 
ungodly men respecting this revival, which most clearly prove that the 
work itself was thorough and of the greatest value. but there are 
many other proofs. For several years we were acquainted with an 
excellent rector in Richmond, Va., where he yet remains, who was 
one of ~~ neon won in that glorious spiritual warfare. 

In 1832, while rector of St. Ann’s Church, Brooklyn, and Professor 
of the elie of Revealed Religion and of Sacred Antiquities in 
the University of the City of New -Y. ork, Dr. McIlvaine published his 
work on the Evidences of Christianity. Therein is a great deal of 
what we mean by the polemical shrewdness of its author. It consists 
in taking the rich old bullion laid away in obsolete forms, and bringing 
it before the most endangered and yet most useful classes of men in a 
shape and style calc ulated to arrest their attention and renovate their 
minds. The remarks of a North American Reviewer are in point : 


‘THERE are several works of great excellence on the evidences of Christianity, which were writ- 
ten some seventy-five years ago, and some ata still earlier period, which are read and highly esteemed 
at this day by a few who care more for the spirit than the letter, more for the thought than the style ; 
but with the great mass of readers, the fact of their havi ing come down to us in the appropriate dress 
of the age in which they were produced makes them pass for little or nothing. Dr. McILvatne’s 
book is written in an unusually attractive and popular style, and will be read by many with whom 
naked fact and argument, apart from all literary attractions, would scarcely arrest, much less enchain, 
the attention. But there is yet another ground on which this publication is to be regarded as sea- 
sonable and important. We refer to the fact that it consists of a course of lectures designed particu- 
larly for young men. The rising generation are emphatically the hope of the world; for only a few 
years will have passed a —_ before the whole moral machinery of the age will be in their hands. 
The present work is adapted with uncommon felicity to their taste and habits and circumstances. 
It will also be found that the fact of the author’s having written with this class of hearers and of 
readers in his eye, in connexion with the uncommon perspicuity and felicitous arrangement and 
general excellence of the work, will secure to it an introduction as a text-book into some of our lite- 
rary institutions.’ 


The work which the reviewer thus commended was adopted as a 
text-book in several colleges, has passed through many editions, and 
been the instrument of a vast amount of good. Its intrinsic worth and 
extended influence are indicated by the following extract of a published 
letter by Dr. Milnor, written April 21, 1834: 


‘ A rew days since I received a very kind letter from Dr. Gregory, who speaks of you in the most 
affectionate terms, and of the gratification which it afforded him to have been instrumental in the 
publication of an English edition of your Lectures on the Evidences; a work which, he says, ‘is 
highly esteemed by Lord Bextey, the Bishop of Winchester, Dr. DrAurry, and other competent 
judges, and is getting into very good circulation in England.’ He speaks also in terms of eulogy of 
your ‘faithfully simple, and touching farewell sermon,’ which he would have printed for private cir- 
culation, had he not lost the copy which you sent him.’ 


But the greatest monument of Dr. Mcllvaine’s orthodox piety and 
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polemical shrewdness is his work on ‘ Oxford Divinity,’ with a special 
view to the ‘illustration of the doctrine of Justification by Faith.’ The 
influence of this work has spread all over Christendom, and has been 
highly appreciated even in India. The only testimony to its worth we 
need quote is that of Daniel Wilson, the excellent Bishop of Calcutta, 
who says, in a letter written on the sixteenth of September, 1841, to a 
leading divine in this country, recently deceased: ‘Your Episcopal 
chur ch has produced one of the most splendid and valuable works in 
divinity that I have ever read. Nothing since your Jonathan Edwards 
on ‘Justification’ and Dean Milner’s ‘ History of Luther’ has at all 
come near Bishop Mcllvaine. I have read his masterly treatise with 
unmixed admiration, and shall write to him, I hope, by this very mail, 
to thank him most cordially. A twilight sermon of my own happened 
to come out just before the bishop’s book, but was lost in his brilliancy.’ 
Again, March the nineteenth, 1844, Bishop Wilson wrote: ‘I rejoice to 
hear that so many of your bishops and clergy are alive and sound in 
the faith. I bless Gop especially for the talent and rare faithfulness of 
Bishop McIlvaine. His protest is admirable, and his late charge the 
very best thing that has appeared in so small a compass.’ 

The ‘charge’ referred to was delivered before the clergy of the 
Diocese of Ohio ; and, like many other small works before us, cannot 
in this brief sketch be noticed in detail, but are all worthy of particu- 
lar study. Leaving his many useful books to the reader’s more deli- 
berate perusal, let us glance a moment at the author’s mind. 

We have already stated that Dr. McIlvaine is not one of those 
astute and self-willed adversaries who labor most assiduously, with Be- 
lial in Milton, to ‘make the worse <¢ appear the better cause. He is a 
shrewd debater, when summoned by the law of necessity into the field 
of polemical strife; but it is for usefulness and not display that he puts 
the harness on. The unknown and unknowable regions of metaphy- 
sics are far from being the domains he is most accustomed to explore, 
or the sources of his principal strength. He draws the outlines of an 
argument with a bold and free hand, and can invest the same with 
ideas as recondite as the acutest abstractionist may demand ; but a spi- 
rit hallows his speculations of a loftier origin than earth affords, and a 
nobler end is in view than mere selfishness is wont to suggest. Ad- 
dressing himself devoutly to the defence of doctrines which most 
vitally relate to man’s temporal and eternal welfare, he rises above the 
fashions of the age and the low ambitions which too commonly rule 
religious leaders, remembering that, even among men divinely inspired, 
he who was at once the greatest and most deeply learned, preferred to 
speak five words to edification rather than to speak ten thousand in an 
unknown tongue. ‘To grapple with principles of the widest span, 
without requiring so much as a momentary repose in the lap of mys- 
ticism, is an admirable power ; ’ and this, we think, is an attribute by 
which the theological writings of Dr. McIlvaine are pr eéminently cha- 
racterized. It is this trait that ever tends to 

* Again establish Reason’s legal reign, 


Genius again correct with science sage, 
And curb luxuriant Fancy’s headlong rage.’ 


A fine piece of writing, as well as a striking exposition of what this 
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Bishop desires to promote in the ministry, an excellence which him- 
self exemplifies, is the -preface he gave to the world in a volume of 
Melville’s sermons. The whole of it is valuable, but we regret that we 
have no room for even a portion of it. Those who have known him 
best and longest believe that Bishop Mcllvaine has voluntarily aban- 
doned the chief resource of his popular strength. He has come to be 
a severe dialectician and firm defender of the creed he has professed. 
But it was not as a logician that he won his first fame. Always con- 
sistent as a Christian and discreet as a preacher, still in his earlier days 
there was a glow of emotion and splendor of ideal beauty in his dis- 
courses which exceedingly captivated the popular heart. Perhaps he 
saw that this was bearing him too far into the tempestuous regions of 
fanciful declamation, and he foreclosed the threatened danger by clipping 
close his wings and throwing away fine feathers enough to make the for- 


© 
tune of many feebler men. Originally, no one more than he saw and felt 


‘Tue power, the beauty and the majesty 

That had their haunts in dell or piney mountain, 
Or forest, or slow stream, or pe bbly spring, 

Or chasms and watery depths.’ 


He can still recall, in separate forms of fancy, these more fascinating 
sources of inspiration; but, in the maturity of more substantial powers, 
he has grown quite chary of their use. 

Is this altogether right? Is it not desirable ever to possess that ve- 
hemence of feeling and that vivacity of imagination which will prompt 
and enable one not merely to treat a popular subject, but to treat an 
abstruse subject, popularly ! The pre-requisites to this capacity are a 
fertile fancy and a rich memory, as well as that ingenious subtlety, that 
profuse and prodigal suggestiveness, which distinguished the old Eng- 
lish divines, Hooker, Taylor, Barrow, South, and others, and which 
enabled them to make all subjects not only popular but irresistibly in- 
teresting. It is desirable, when possible, that the poet’s imagination, 
the logician’s art, and ihe deep reflection of the philosopher, should 
coalesce in every minister of Curist. The best order of intellect, 
armed with this multifarious acquisition, works all the better. 

Horace Walpole said that ‘ Butler was wafted to the see of Durham 
on a cloud of me taphysics. ’ This may be a successful mode of pro- 
curing official promotion, but it certainly does not constitute the best 
religious food for the common people. While it is tr ue, however, that 
miscellaneous multitudes should not have ‘strong meat’ dealt out to 
them perpetually, it is equally certain that they cannot long subsist on 
the unsubstantial prettinesses and enervating odors of flow ers. Jerem 
Taylor has been called the ‘Shakspeare of Divinity ;’ a parallel that 
requires much limitation. He had great merits, undoubtedly; but a 
critic very justly observes, that ‘his illustrations are almost always for 
ornament. He does not employ a simile to clench his argument; he 
does not make even his fancy logical; but describes and paints for the 
pleasure of the picture. His similes, so delightful in the reading, must 
have been intolerably long for delivery. Public speaking requires 
greater compactness of mind than T aylor possessed, and yet we hea 
of his wonderful success, which was not slightly heightened by a beau- 
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tiful person, a face ‘like an angel,’ and an elocution that ravished all 
hearers with its swelling cadences and sweet intonations.’ 

Bishop McIlvaine combines i in himself many of the good qualities of 
his great predecessors, and avoids many of their fanlte. So true is it 
that he ‘knows all qualities with a learned spirit,’ the remark once 
made on Daniel Webster may with justice be applied to him, that ‘ he 
has but to state a point to argue it.” He is evangelical in doctrine and 
earnest in his appeals to the conscience and reason of mankind. He 
believes that ‘ Nothing, not even the eloquence of creative imagination, 
has a greater hold over the mind of men than the exhibition of the 
grand realities of revealed truth in their naked elements, as they came 
from the mind of Gop; and when this is done with clear sight, strong 
realization, and impassioned conviction, the effect cannot but be power- 
ful” Habitually does he practise according to this rule, because he 
farther believes that, if true to the Gospel and the nature of man, he 
will thrill all mankind in every country and every age. He makes pos- 
terity his auditors, and says, with Zeuxis, ‘ In e@ternitatem pingo 
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BY PAUL MARTINDALE. 


PART THE FIRST. *T is now some sixteen years agone, 
i tiiciiaiaeemnititiaads abil That on a balmy night in June 
f an errand A summer breeze, with odors laden, 


Bore away a spirit maiden 

To that inhospitable shore, 

Where with restless wild commotion 
Evermore 

The frozen ocean 

Hurleth back with angry roar 

Defiance to the lurid glow 

That resteth upon Hecxa’s brow : 

Thither was she, in punishment, 

A messenger from Fora sent. 

Thither she in sorrow went 

To pluck, if she might find it there, 

One beauteous flower, 

Which wizard power and wizard care 

Had nourished in that wintry air 
For many a year. 


—_—- 


PART THE SECOND. UnpbeRrNEATH a Shelving rock, 
enue wie die wee Sheltered from the storm’s attack, 
for Struggling up through moss and snow ; 
There condemned for aye to grow 
Unless some friendly maiden hand, 
Seeking that wild wintry land, 
Should evade the wizard’s power, 
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PART THE THIRD. 


COUNTRY residence 


and the people who in- 


bhao.it there 


PART THE FOURTH. 


THe maiden returns 
and her reception. 


Pluck it in its modest bloom, 
And restore it to its home ; 
Without or sun, or rain, or dew, 
In lonely solitude it grew ; 
Opening its white petals fair 
To the damp and chilly air, 

Which ne’er before 
Had wooed so beauteous a flower. 
While its brilliant ruby heart 
Sparkled in the diamond light 
Of thousand crystals snowy white, 
Earnest seeking, there she found it, 
Trembling to the breeze that bore her, 
As if its full heart must adore her ; 
Cautious plucked it, lest a stain 
On its bright vesture should remain ; 
In her golden tresses wound it, 
On her swelling bosom bound it ; 
Then with joyous shout away, 
Retraced her course ere break of day! 


Far, far away in the sunny south, 
Where skies are bright as the blush of youth, 
Where broad savannahs gently waving 
Lend their flowers 

To perfume gales from other shores, 

There, by the border of the sea, 
Where constantly 

Bright waves laving the pebbly beach 
Break in soft minstrelsy ; 

In a wild, shady nook, 

Near where a running-brook 
Murmureth ever : 

Where no intruding sound is heard 
Save song of bird, 

Or leaf that by the wind is stirred, 

Where foot of man trod never ; 

There on a green enamelled throne 

With Nature’s fairest jewels thrown, 

Clothed in garments rich and bright, 
Woven from the rainbow’s light, 
Reclined the glorious Queen ! 

While around, her hundred maids, 
Sported in the everglades ; 

Each with each in beauty vieing ; 
Each some flower personifying, 
Which, for talisman, with care 
She ever wreathéd in her hair ! 
Surely no fairer scene 
Since the wide world began, 

Ever hath been. 


In radiant beauty from afar, 
Like a shooting silver-star, 
Soon the erring maiden came, 
Laden with her precious gem ; 
With one wild, ringing, joyous shout, 
She held the priceless treasure out : 
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Then at Fiora’s feet she kneeled, 
Who on her lips forgiveness sealed. 


PART THE FIFTH. For many and many a weary year 
&, snotumerstoss whist Had that bright flower, now held so dear, 
beats Ovip. Been lost to that fair band ; 
And as now with trembling hand 
To her throbbing heart she pressed it, 
Or with ardent lips caressed it, 
She washed away with joyous tears 
Each sad remembrance of those years, 
And then, lest wizard power or witches’ charm 
Again should bring the treasure harm, 
She gave her high command, and lo! 
Instant transforined its beauties grow, 
And straight within her arms instead 
She pressed a beauteous little maid ! 


PART THE SIXTH. °T were a lengthy tale, I trow, to tell 

iene af Gis tennis The whole that on that night befel ; 

ren nage to a select au But this be sure there did betide, 

And many curious things beside, 
That Fiora, bending o’er her low, 
Pressed a lily on her brow, 
Saying, ‘Such shall ever be 
Thy unsullied purity !’ 
Then took a moss-rose from her zone, 
Which with glittering dew-drops shone ; 
‘Perhaps some honest tongue,’ said she, 
‘ May speak too loud its praise of thee ; 
Then these mantling blushes quick 
Shall tinge the velvet of thy cheek ; 
And thou for sign perpetually 
Shalt carry in thy beaming eye 
The violet’s bloom, for modesty !’ 


PART THE SEVENTH. Oxp Time has sped some way, I ween, 
auawenetnts meetin Since these curious things were seen ; 
fact. and concludes with a And still, with wit and joy and mirth, 
$ person might consider Hither and thither on the earth 
personal That little maiden tarries, 

Still those talismans of youth, 
Fair Modesty and earnest Truth, 
She with her carries ! 
Graceful as the Naiad Queen, 
Or the Evening Zephyr, when 
Of summer leaves her harp-strings making, 
Her balmy breath their strains awaking, 
She o’er the lake at easiest leisure, 
Tripping slow to softest measure, 
Joins the lingering moonbeams, glancing 
O’er the polished surface, dancing 
With water-nymphs in airy ring, 
To her own sweet music’s murmuring ! 
Can’st thou tell me certainly 
Who this little maid may be, 
Oh! Miss "Netra C——? 
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BA ESR IR Ss A CANZONET. 





BY GEORGIANA M. SYKES 





Eyes as blue as summer skies, 


Dimpled cheek nor bosom gay 
Heart than step more full of glee: 


Shall defend thee from my wiles.’ 


Wuar was that Dan Curtp said, | What was that Dan Currin said, 
(Teasing foe of gods and men !) (Teasing foe of gods and men!) 
When he furnished forth a maid ? | Eying arch the laughing maid? 
Bent on mischief was he then — Poising arrow even then, 
Harriet! Harriet! Harriet! Harriet! 
Gaily glanced her laughing eye, ‘Merry maiden, laugh to-day, 
Danced her footsteps light and free, Wreathe thy rosy lips with smiles ; 
| 
Furnished thus with weapons fit, | Then he breathed a whispered threat : 
What of heart of man said he? What did then Dan Curtin say ? 
‘Harry it! Harry it!’ ‘Harry yet! Harry yet!’ 


MAY-DAY REVELS. 


A STRAY LEAF FROM THE MANUSCRIPT DIARY OF AN OLD BACHELOR. 





BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR 


Don’t your thoughts in mid-winter, Mr. KnickersBocker, by the 
simple force of contrast, sometimes go back to spring and summer, and 
bring up before your mind’s eye scenes as different as possible from 
those at the time around you? Mine do, I confess; and although the 
snow is now on the ground, and I have had to-day my first taste of sleigh- 
ing, all alone, yet my mind has this evening ‘ gone a-Maying ;’ and here 
is the result. ‘ Presto!’ — and it is May! 

May, at last; long looked for by sanguine young hearts, and partly 
dreaded, partly welconis to us older folk. Every one knows that quiet 
is to an old bachelor the xe plus ultra of life; but I have only enjoyed 
it by snatches, owing to a bevy of young relatives, and a troop of old 
friends, who are constantly invading my privacy, and advising me to 
marry. Having a good income, I retired from business at thir ty, and 
applied myself to agriculture and study. I erected a snug cottage of 
the ‘ Elizabethan style’ as it is termed, in the very wilderness ; that is, 
forty miles from any town, on a small branch of one of our noblest 
streams, with no neighbor within ten miles, save an industrious squatter. 
To this place I removed my books, my simplest furniture, and my rare 
shrubs, plants and annual flowers. A lawn sloped from the porch to 
the river, a river that had never been desecrated by aught save the In- 
dian’s canoe, until I launched my light shallop upon it. 
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Here for a few months I indulged my taste for soliloquy and quiet ; 

but one sunny day in autumn, my harum-scarum nephew, Tom Rattle- 

fast, alighted, gun in hand on the porch; and as he entered the door, 

Quiet slipped out on a two months’ furlough; at the expiration of 
which time my nephew also departed, to the great joy not only of his 
uncle, but of all the quails, partridges, and deer on the demesne. The 
short-sighted bore, not content with this, gave such a flourishing account 
of affairs at ‘ The Lodge,’ as he styled my place, that a certam misan- 
thropic bachelor, with a plethoric purse, was induced to reconnoitre our 
surroundings, and plant a rival lodge within a quarter of a mile of me! 
For a long time I was sorely afflicted with ‘the blues ;’ for I could not go 
to the window without seeing the smoke of my neighbor’s chimney rising 
up in fantastic gyrations from amidst the tall trees under whose branches 
I had had some of my most delightful soliloquies. I had mentally vowed 
to check every approach on his part to an acquaintance ; but my fears 
were needless. He was as shy as myself, and we had been neighbors 
upward of a year before accident revealed to me that his sister kept 
house for him. 

The third summer of my residence here, a new neighbor, with a house 
full of young people, planted himself on my left; and the arrival of a 
bevy of cousins, nieces, and nephews, full of curiosity to see ‘ Uncle’s 
Lodge,’ made me acquainted with my new neighbors, and banished for- 
ever the quiet I had so longed for. At the period therefore to which I 
allude, at the commencement of this page of my diary, I had settled 
down into a good-natured uncle, who allowed himself to be teased, coaxed 
and worried for six months in the year, with a hope of peace for the 

‘ext six. 

Among other fantastic notions, my nephew Tom had a passion for 
reviving old customs, and this year he had induced me to consent to 
keeping the first of May after the good old fashion. The squatter’s 
children were now grown; and these youngsters, with my left-hand 
neighbor’s, and rattle-pates from New-York, formed quite a party, all 
agog with the idea of ‘keeping May.’ Some old folks found their way 
to the lodge as spectators and guardians ; so that, as you may conceive, 
I had a rare time of it. I was hunted, Sir, like a badger, from every 
hiding-place ! 

Such a littering of divers-colored bits of muslin and tissue-paper was 
never seen in these parts before! A tall sapling, with a crown of leaves, 
was planted in a meadow hard by, and a tent pitched for the old folks 
to gaze from under; and a long table of pine boards was placed at a 
convenient distance, with a raised seat for the Queen. I went out the 
last day of April to survey the preparations, and returned with my wide 
shoes full of insects ; for this was an unusually forward season. 

_ Most of my guests passed a sleepless night, and came down late in 
full dress, without any appetite for breakfast. The two Lawlers soon 
arrived, Araminta had passed the Rubicon, yet called herself a ‘ child 
of Nature.’ I don’t like these children of Nature! They are the most 
unnatural offspring a parent was ever cursed with. That ’s my opinion, 

at least ; yes, and my experience, too! Araminta wore her yellow hair in 

dishevelled masses, thinking it a sin to confine it with comb and braid. 
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She had a great many little ony and graces, and looked up in your face 
with an aspect meant to be artless, which fell short of the mark, and 
was only ridiculous. Pig-eyes and yellow locks don’t accord well 
with the Madonna air! She hinted a right to the queenship; where- 
upon Tom averred, with a polite bow, that she had a claim, inasmuch 
as he believed that she was the oldest inhabitant; but the vote had fallen 
upon Miss Stacey, and he dared not interfere with the right of suffrage. 


Lavinia, the second daughter of the squatter, was a hoyden, and wore 


yellow glass beads, brass rings, and mammoth figures in her dresses. 

Miss Stacey, my neighbor’s eldest daughter, was a stately beauty. 
She looked well in her queenly robes, and was tastefully arrayed. 

We proceeded to the grounds. The old people were packed in the 
tent, and as bachelors are always young until they die of old age, | 
joined the circle, and linking hands with Miss Lavinia, capered as nimbly 
as any of them for a while ; but that dull bumpkin, Bill Lawler, set his 
nail-studded heel flat upon my worst toe, and sent me howling to the 
tent, where I found a group of sympathizing faces. Mrs. Lawler was 
pale with sitting so long in one posture; and Mr. Lawler averred that 

‘a board on two barrels was the most unsteady seat he ever tried to sit 
upon before.’ As he spoke, a loud cry sent us tumultuously to the 
ring, where we found the Queen unroy ally stretched upon the grass, 
having fainted after placing her foot on a garter-snake ! 

Our attention was called from the Queen to a hubbub in the tent. 
It appeared that when heavy Mr. Lawler started to the Queen’s aid, 
the restless barrels leaped down the slope upon which the tent stood, 
and pitched the matrons right and left, in a confused heap, while the 
tent trembled and threatened to follow the barrels. With some difh- 
culty the gentlemen ‘snaked’ out their wives, while graceless Tom Rat- 
tlefast stood choking with suppressed laughter. 

The dames starte -d for home indignantly, malgré the entreaties of 
Tom, who promised full indemnification for injuries received. My 
Aunt Tabby was especially anxious to return; and Mr. Lawler con- 
fided to me that she told his wife that she had been suffering all the 
time with a May-bug in her stocking. I escorted these ladies home, 
and returned to the May-pole. The Queen had revived, and was try- 
ing to act her part in grass-stained garments. The collation was served 
ear rly, for the Queen's mishap had discomforted her attendants. I 
secretly picked a spider out of the cream, and passed it around — the 
cream, I mean, not the spider. The viands were really tempting, and 
we began to be comfortable, when all at once a furious bellow started 
several to their feet. Up the meadow, with two dogs behind him, 
came an enraged and unexpected guest, onward to the collation. ‘Mad 
bull!’ cried all at the same instant; and such a scampering-was never 
seen before! Tissue rosettes and floating scarfs were forgotten. All . 
rushed for the stone-fence, each for himself and none for his neighbor. 
A-la-mode beef was nothing to that living mass tearing up the sward 
with furious hoofs. What * were ices to the screamers, leaping over 
benches and through thorny bushes! The queen abdicated in favor of 


the bull, and fearless of garter-snakes and scratches, rushed through the 
wild rose-bushes, and left her tin sceptre among them. 
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Onward came the bull, stopping but a moment to wreak his vengeance 
upon the May-pole, which he levelled with the ground. The party had 
just placed the fence between them and his rage, when a furious crash 
proclaimed the fate of the collation; yet no one dared look behind him 
lest he should see the monster leaping over a fence after him! At last 
we reached a barn, and ‘ pitched into it’ with pell-mell rapidity. The 
door was pulled to, and we — at the animal through the crevices. 
We were —a within this friendly shelter, when the enemy came 
up, lashing his sides furiously with his tail. The dogs had halted at 
the collation ; so the bull, finding himself ‘let up’ a little, gradually 
cooled ; and after two anxious hours we saw him go lowing plaintively 


down the meadow. Then we ‘left’ forhome; and thus ended our May 
revels. 

Not a whole dish was found on the field. The ices had melted, and 
the dogs had devoured everything else. As for Tom, he kept up his 


spirits ‘to the last; but he does not hesitate to declare that ‘ such revels 


are only fit for Joun Bui!’ BEAUCLERC. 


WINTER FLOWERS. 


I’ve not the heart to cut them down ! 
These dry and dusty flowers, 
That spring and summer smiled upon, 
And fed with dews and showers : 
I know they’re dead ; their leaves have flown, 
Their stalks are crisp and brown ; 
Yet they may stand till winter ’s gone — 
I cannot cut them down ! 


I’ve not the heart to cut them down! 
For during summer’s heat, 

While pent within the sultry town, 
They sprang up round my feet: 

They looked up in my face and smiled, 
And comforted my soul, 

So that I, like a chastened child, 
Endured my daily dole. 


I ’ve not the heart to cut them down ! 
They were my garden’s pride, 
And when the buds were fully blown 
Their fragrance wandered wide, 
And freely entered at my door 
Below, around, above, 
Till from the ceiling to the floor 
The house was sweet with love ! 


I’ve not the heart to cut them down! 
It may be they will fall 

When Winter casts his heavy crown 
Of snow upon them all : 

Yet let them stand till Spring shall lay 
Her blessing on the earth, 

Then gently bear the dead away, 
While kindred flowers have birth ! 












Song: the Minute-Man. 


SONGS THE MINUTE-H AN. 





BY THE ‘PEASANT BARD.’ 


I 


Ir was on the banks of Hoosic, a quiet Indian stream, 
‘Where it wraps a lonely valley with romance like a dream ; 
It was in the vale of Hoosic, a father and his son 

Were dwelling on the day before the day at Bennington. 


It. 


Along the river stretching was spread a fertile plain ; 

There son and sire were thrusting in the hook amidst the grain ; 
While near at hand their cottage stood half hidden from the sight 
By trees that wooed the birds by day, and sheltered them by night. 


Tit. 


The good wife plied her needle within the cottage door ; 

Her babe the cat was watching, catching flies upon the floor ; 
It was a sweet domestic scene, sweet both to sire and son, 
That blessed them on the day before the day at Bennington. 


IV. 


When suddenly, and vision-like, before them there appeared 
A form of soldier-bearing, full of martial presence reared ; 
He was clad in regimentals, a sword was at his side, 

The father heard his errand, and he laid his hook aside. 


Vv. 


Then toward the cottage went the sire, with calm determined air, 
And took from o’er the mantle-tree his gun that rested there ; 
‘Farewell! farewell, dear wife!’ said he, ‘ farewell, my children dear ! 
My country calls aloud for me —I may not linger here! 


vi. 


‘Weep not for me, to break mine heart ;’ he spoke like sainted Paut ; 
* Behold I leave you, knowing not what thing shall me befall ;’ 

My life is staked for Liserry ; in after years, my son, 

Remember this, the day before the day at Bennington !’ 


Vit. 


That son is now an aged man ; his head is silvered o’er ; 
He tills the same plantation that his father tilled before : 
And lessons many has he read in life’s historic page ; 
His words are of sound import — his wisdom that of age. 


Virt, 


He’s a lover too of Liserry, and to his children tells 
This reason why that love so strong within his bosom dwells : 
* Last time I saw my sire alive was when he took his gun, 
And left us on the day before the day at Bennington !’ 

Gill, ( Mass.) 


LITERARY ROTICES. 


AnNE BoLeyn: A TracEpy. By Groree H. Boxer, Author of ‘Calaynos,’ etc. Philadelphia: 
A. Hart. 


Tue writer of a tragedy assumes a perilous office. The public are ready to charge 
him with undue ‘ assumption,’ ‘ temerity,’ or other the like invidious distinctions. The 
author comes before us in the most delicate of all positions; that of self-established 
monitor and moral agitator. The cause of this is found in the subject itself. Tragedy 
has to do with the higher elements of our being, and the writer of it stands ex officio 
in a superior relation. We owe to his calling the reverence due to the bench, to the 
pulpit, to government ; and while we are free to criticise the individual in the dis- 
charge of these important offices, we never lose respect for the office itself. But the 
judge, the priest and the ruler are not self-constituted ; the tragic writer is. It is 
this which makes his position, as we have said, a delicate one; gaining for him in- 
deed a signal triumph if successful, but too often procuring undeserved sneers for his 
failure, and unsparing ridicule for what is termed his ‘ egregious arrogance.’ 

Mr. Boxer has written two tragedies. Of his ‘Calaynos’ we have already spoken. 
Its adaptation to the stage has been practically tested in England, and the experiment 
proved all that its friends claimed for it. In ‘Anne Boleyn’ he had a more difficult 
task to perform. We confess we took up the volume not without misgivings. The 
subject was loftier in its tone, and to cope with it, his Muse must essay a bolder flight. 
Beside, the author had mainly to depend upon the single tragic idea contained in the 
developement of the historical event ; while, aside from this, there was in the times, 
when compared with previous reigns, a tameness not at all calculated to support the 
main incident. There was room then for a result which should reach far beyond or- 
dinary success, and for a failure which should at least be held an excusable one. Mr. 
Boxer, in our judgment, has compassed the former. 

The conclusion of Suaksreare’s ‘Henry the Eighth’ leaves the Kine enamoured 
with his new Queen, and the curtain falls upon the happy birth of Exizasern. Here 
Mr. Boxer takes up the history ; the tragedy of Anne BoLeyn commencing where 
that of Henry concludes. The character of the QuEEN is sustained with great ex- 
cellence and power. The difficulty of portraying the triumph of an infamous prince 
and his paramour over injured but unresisting innocence, and at the same time pre- 
serving in the mind of the reader a consciousness of ultimate justice, must occur even 
to the casual critic. The noblest element of tragedy is developed by the exhibition of 
a lofty endurance —sustained by faith, not stoicism— under oppression, suffering, 
calamity, death. Judging the author of ‘ Anne Bo.eyn’ by this rule, we say that he 
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has produced a play of the highest tragic power. We are first moved by the fearful 
suspicions of the Queen, and her fruitless resolution not to yield to them; then we 
are subdued by the touching pathos of the scene when, for the time being, she wins 
again the Kine to her. In short, we are carried on, as the play advances, until we 
ourselves are moulded to the feelings which she exhibits. Now manifesting a just 
pride, then relapsing into tenderness, tortured by conflicting emotions, she at last 
comes forth, as if purified by fire, suffering but patient, wronged but forgiving, un- 
righteously condemned to death, yet exhibiting a meek faith and a christian charity. 
It is here that Mr. Boxer has attained the highest scope of tragedy ; which is, to vin- 
dicate the divine origin of the soul, and to show that all the misfortunes of humanity 
are to be endured in prospect of a brighter future. 

The several dramatis persone in ‘ ANNE Boteyn’ sustain themselves with credit. 
The character of the Kine is depicted throughout with great discrimination. That of 
JaNE Seymour, though not ministering so much to the dramatic effect of the piece, 
is drawn naturally and with skill. Tuomas Wyarrt is a poet and a gentleman after 
our own heart: he is admirably painted. We can almost forgive a multitude of sins 
in bluff King Harry, when we hear him exclaim : 


‘Wyatt shall not die! 
In my wide realm are herds of courtiers, 
Knights and viscounts and gallant gentlemen ; 
There ’s but one Wyatt! Wyarr shall not die!’ 


We proceed to fortify the opinions we have expressed, by some extracts from th: 
work. The first is a part of the QuEEN’s soliloquy when aroused to a sense of pos- 
sible danger : 

QUEEN ANNE. 


*Wuart means this heavy feeling at my heart ? 
What means the Kine by this unwonted coldness ? 
What means my uncle by his insolence ? 

Why stood the Kine with an approving smile, 
And heard my most unnatural enemy 

Offer reproof in semblance of advice ? 

I have seen the time — ay, not a month ago — 
When, in the fury of his lion mood, 

He ’d brained the scoffer with his royal hand ! 
But times have changed — ah! have they changed indeed ? 
Has my life passed the zenith of its glory ? 
Must I make ready for the gathering clouds 
That dog the pathway of a setting sun ? 

Well, let them come! —the blaze of my decline 
Shall turn to gold the dull enshrouding mists, 
And show the world a spectacle more grand 
Than the young splendor in which first I rose.’ 


The next extract is from the scene in which the Kine, after vindicating Jane Sey- 
mour, leads her off, leaving the QuEEN alone : 


QUEEN ANNE. 


‘Ou, Gop! oh, Gop! The Kine — Nay, Harry, Harry, 
Come back ; I will —oh, killing agony! 

Is there no pity in the heart of man! 

Plead for me, girl —he loves you — plead for me! 
I am his wife, your Qugen, your loving mistress : 
I will forgive you; I will cherish you; 

I’ll love you dearer than my dearest friend. 
Gone, gone forever! Said he not forever ? 

Kind Heaven, have mercy on my feebleness ! 

5 If this is trial of my strength, I yield; 

I do confess my utter helplessness ; 

I bow me prostrate, a poor nerveless woman — 

A queen no more! 


Suddenly but naturally changing her tone, she imprecates vengeance on Janz Sev- 
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mour and her issue, but cannot invoke a curse upon her husband : him she blesses. 
The following most touchingly exhibits the despair of a forsaken heart : 


‘Tere is no time to one without a hope: 
Hopes are the fingers on life’s changing dial, 
That first betray to us the passing hours, 

Ere the great bell may summon us away. 

All blank and meaningless is life to me ; 

I have no future ; one eternal present, 

Rayless as Lapland winter, wraps my soul ; 
One ceaseless wrong, affording but one sense 
Of cruellest agony, makes up my life, 
Stretching from day to day its sole event. 

What if the sun arise? what if the lark 

Put on the glory of his morning song? 

What if the flowers perk up their loaded heads, 
And swing their incense down the thirsting gale ? 
What if the frame of this whole universe 
Warm in the glow and join the matin hymn? 
There is no morn to me” 


We close with a portion of the scene where the QueEN for the moment succeeds 
in winning back the Kine by recalling the happy days when he wooed ‘ the Boteyn.’ 
We believe it to be unsurpassed by any modern writer of tragedy. ‘ Enter QuEEN 
Anne, behind :’ 

QUEEN ANNE. 


‘Henry! 
KING HENRY. 


‘Was that a spirit? 


QUEEN ANNE. 
‘Husband — Kine! 
KING HENRY. 


‘ How came you here? I had left strict command 
That no one should disturb my privacy. 
Have you again been tampering with my knaves * 


QUEEN ANNE. 


‘I came by a small passage, if forgot 
By you, my liege, still to my memory dear, 
Made by yourself, in that once happy time, 
When, unobserved, you came to woo ‘ the BoLeys.’ 
Is there no secret passage — you can tell — 
Through which so poor a one as I may creep 
Back to your heart, and see again the face 
Of hidden love? O, Sir! it must be rough 
And small, and frightful to a valiant gaze, 
But I will tempt it! 


KING HENRY. 


* There is none for you : 
Your pride and haughtiness and stubborn will 
Are all too big for love’s slight passages. 
Now, by my faith! I am indeed amazed 
To hear you pleading in this gentle tone! 
Have you forgot your character ? 


We are compelled to omit a part of the scene; we quote from the same interview, 
however, leaving out some two or three pages of the dialogue : 


QUEEN ANNE. 


*O, Henry! you have changed 
From that true Henry who, in by-gone days, 
Rode with the hurry of a northern gale 
Tow: rd Hever’s heights, and ere the park was gained 
Made the glad air a messenger of love, 
By many a blast upon your hunting-horn ! 
Have you forgotten that old oaken room, 
Fearful with portraits of my buried race, 
Where I received you, panting from your horse, 
As breathless, from my dumb excess of joy, 
As you with hasty travel? Do you think 
Of our sweet meetings ‘neath the gloomy yews 
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Of Sopwell nunnery, when the happy day 

That made me yours seemed lingering as it came, 
More slowly moving as it nearer drew ? 

How you chid Time, and vowed the hoary knave 
Might mark each second of his horologe 

With dying groans from those you cherished most, 
So he would hasten? 


KING HENRY. 
* ANNE, that was you! 
Have you forgotten my ear-stunning laugh 
At your quaint figure of Time’s human clock, 
Whose every beat a soul’s flight registered ? 
QUEEN ANNE. 
‘Gop bless you, Henry! (Embraces him.) 
KING HENRY. 


‘Pshaw! why touch so deep? 
These softening memories of our early love 
Come o’er me like my childhood. 


QUEEN ANNE. 
* Love be praised, 
That with such pure reflections couples me! 
Be steadfast, HENRY. 
KING HENRY. 
‘ Fear not: love is poor 
That seals not compacts with the stamp of faith. 


QUEEN ANNE. 


* My stay is trespass. We will meet anon. 
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Love needs no counsel in his little realm.’ (Embraces him, and exit.) 


In one volume. 


If this brief notice shall have the effect to call the attention of the readers of the 
KNICKERBOCKER to ‘Anne Boleyn,’ we shall be found to have performed for them an 


Tue Orner Sipe: or Nores FoR THE HISTORY OF THE WAR BETWEEN MEXICO AND THE 
UniTep States: written in Mexico. Translated from the Spanish, and edited with Notes. by 
Avsert C. Ramsey, Colonel of the Eleventh United States’ Infantry. 
New-York: Joun WILEY. 


pp. 458, 


Ir our readers have not already ‘supped full of horrors’ from the various works 
which have appeared, descriptive of the late war with Mexico, we commend them to 
It is the Mexican side of the story, and is 

The editor claims, and we have no doubt 
with justice, to have faithfully translated the story of the Mexican gentlemen who are 
the authors of the work, precisely as they have told it. We rise from its perusal with 
a higher respect for the bravery and bearing of the Mexican character than we have 
hitherto been accustomed to entertain. It is almost heart-rending to read the minute 
accounts of the effect produced, in the different engagements, by the deadly fire of 
the American artillery. ‘The horrors and ravages of war,’ the translator well ob- 
serves, ‘are portrayed in this with a vividness which our style of composition seldom 
allows. The peculiar delicacy of feeling, and the refined sensibility, so decidedly femi- 
nine in the Mexican character, have given them a preéminence over others in this 
We remember reading at the time of the surrender of Mon- 
terey by Ampup1A, that before signing the articles of capitulation, he consumed a whole 
hour, holding the pen fifteen minutes at a time in his hand, mental agony the while 


depicted in his countenance, and the perspiration rolling in big drops from his face. 
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Tue Birps or AristopHanes: witH Notes anp a Merricat Taste. By C.C. Ferron, Exot 
Professor of Greek Literature in Harvard College. In one volume. pp. 228. Cambridge: Joun 
BARTLETT. 

WE are glad to welcome a volume which aims to throw light upon the productions 
of classical antiquity. Whatever may be said of the comparative advantages of a lib- 
eral education over one more purely practical, it is undeniable that in certain depart- 
ments the ancients are unapproachable by the moderns. Is it not, at any rate, 
desirable to form an intimate acquaintance with that wherein our inferiority is ad- 
mitted by a kind of universal consent? Under this head may be ranked the ‘ Tragedy’ 
and ‘ Old Comedy’ of the Greeks. Of the latter, the works of but one writer have 
been preserved; and it is the one whose name is placed at the head of this notice. 
ARISTOPHANES is supposed to have written more than sixty comedies. Of these, but 
eleven are extant; and from the eleven, Professor Fexron has selected that of the 
‘ Birds’ as the subject for critical annotation. ARistoPHANEs was certainly one of the 
‘best abused’ poets of his age. He was content, for the sake of a controlling popu- 
larity with his countrymen, to be called ‘The Buffoon,’ ‘ The Jester,’ ‘a low sensua- 
list,’ and the like; and we are not disposed to deny, in some respects, his claim to thes 
titles. But, for all this, we find Piaro paying the highest compliment to his muse, 
and it is admitted on all sides that he was a true patriot, and used his influence for the 
best interests of Greece. As a writer, his style is faultless ; his language is polished to 
the last degree ; and the entire disposition of his pieces is conformable to the highest 
artistical effect. Professor Feiron truly remarks, that ‘The Birds of ArisrorHanes’ 
has always been regarded as one of his most delightful pieces.’ Although there is noth- 
ing in common between it and the Midsummer’s Night Dream, yet in both, the reader 
is conveyed away from earth as it is, into some other world, and into some other life. 
Here consists the great beauty of this play. If Hocarrn thought it best to teach th 
nature of perspective by showing what it is not, ARistorHaNes has taught us to ap- 
preciate many of the ridiculous absurdities of life by placing them before us from 
another point of observation. To attempt a prose abstract of the piece would be 
as absurd as to carry about a single brick to give an idea of the beauty and structure of 
a picturesque edifice. Suffice it to say, that two Athenians, weary of the world, and 
hearing of the fame of Erops, king of the birds, undertake a journey to his court, 
with a jay and a raven for pilots. They arrive at their place of destination, but are 
at first in great danger of being torn in pieces by the birds, who believe them to be 
enemies. Our travellers escape the doom by eloquently descanting upon the preémi- 
nence of the feathered tribe over all other creatures, and advise the birds to build a 
city and assert their rights. Cloudcookeotown is thus erected, and even the old gods 
of Olympus are walled out of it. Then follows most ludicrous accounts of the 
affairs of the government, their reception of strangers, and so forth. We cannot agree 
with many critics that the poet had any special drift in the plan of this piece. It 
seems to be rather the free flowing of a fancy let loose to play its pranks, and hitting to 
the right and left, without aim or object. This in no way detracts from the merit of 
the work, in the light we have surveyed it. And since it is, as Professor Feiton 
justly remarks, ‘ comparatively free from the objectionable license which deform his 
other plays,’ the selection of it for the purpose of critical annotation will be univer- 
sally approved. 

We are satisfied with the editor’s part of the performance, as evidenced by the vo- 
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lume before us. He has exhibited a great deal of research, to show that the poet's 
peculiar selection of birds was not made at random, but had reference to a particular 
purpose in art. This seems to be a new task, and it has been performed with assiduity. 
Indeed the notes, which occupy more than one half of the volume, cannot fail to ren- 
der the piece attractive to the student and to the classical scholar. In two or three in- 
stances we are disposed to differ with the learned Professor in the construing of a 
word, or the peculiar rendering of some part of a sentence ; but it seems to us that this 
would be entirely out of place here. For we find that he has entered heart and soul 
upon his labor, and has imbibed the true spirit of the Comedy ; a crowning and signal, 
if not the only, object of an annotator ; and we leave it to those hyper-critics who are 
always mousing after verbal inaccuracies, and dragging forward, with an air of ill-con- 
cealed triumph, a xat, pev, or de, that has been improperly construed, or altogether 
overlooked, to pick out the few trifling errors which obtain in Professor FELtTon’s 
notes ; for without a few sheaves left to these bustling gleaners, ‘ OTHELLO’s occupation’ 
would be emphatically ‘ gone’ to them. We should not forget to add, that a table of 
rhythms and metres are attached to the notes, which the student will especially value ; 
and we beg to express our individual thanks to Professor Feuron, for reviving in our 
own mind the lingering love of the classics, by presenting, in so attractive a shape, a 
production which remains to this day without a rival. 


Histrory or Spanisn Lirerature. By Groree Ticknor. In three volumes. New-York: Har- 
PER AND BROTHERS. 


TnueseE three large and superbly-printed volumes are a monument of honor to their 
author. It is not unknown to many of our readers that this accomplished scholar, 
while yet a young man, passed many years in Europe, in the study of the languages 
and literatures of the different countries, on their own soil. He prosecuted his re- 
searches in the German at Géttingen, and in Paris explored, under able teachers, the 
different romance dialects, the medium of the beautiful Provengal. ‘ During his re- 
sidence in Spain,’ says the North American Review, ‘ he perfected himself in the Cas- 
tilian, and established an intimacy with her most eminent scholars, who aided him in 
the collection of rare books and manuscripts, to which he assiduously devoted himself. 
It is a proof of the literary consideration which, even at that early age, he had ob- 
tained in the society of Madrid, that he was elected a corresponding member of the 
Royal Academy of History. His acquisitions in the early literature of modern Eu- 
rope attracted the notice of Sir Water Scort, who, in a letter to Sourney, printed 
in Locxnart’s Life, speaks of his young guest (Mr. Ticknor was then at Abbots- 
ford) as ‘a wonderful fellow for romantic lore.’ The work before us is divided into 
three great periods, having reference to time rather than to any philosophical ar- 
rangement. The first great division embraces the whole time from the earliest ap- 
pearance of a written document in the Castilian to the commencement of the sixteenth 
century, a period of nearly four hundred years. Under this division is included the 
poem of the Cid, with a review of several other poems, of the thirteenth and some of 
the fourteenth centuries. Mr. Ticknor distributes the productions which occupy the 
greater part of the remainder of his first period into four great classes: ballads, 
chronicles, romances of chivalry, and the drama. The chronicles furnish a fruitful 
end mainly an unexplored store of matériel, obtainable only from the rarest sources. 
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The second great division covers the golden age, as it is generally considered, of 
Castilian literature ; that in which it submitted insome degree to the influences of the 
advancing European civilization, and which witnessed those great productions of ge- 
nius that have had the widest reputation with foreigners ; the age of Cervanres, of 
Lore pe Veaa, and of CaLpEron, all of whom are elaborately considered and illus- 
trated. The last of the three great divisions into which Mr. Ticknor has distributed 
his work, extends from the accession of the Bourson dynasty, in 1700, to some way 
into the present century. Our space does not permit us to quote, as we could wish to 
do, from the pages before us ; nor does this notice, compiled rather than written, af- 
ford other than an illustration of the wide field occupied by our author. How that 
field is occupied, however, is well set forth in an admirable article in the last ‘ North 
American Review ;’ to which standard critical authority, and more especially to the 
volumes themselves, we take pleasure in calling the attention of all who honor those 
who are conferring honor upon American literature. 


Tue Liserty or Rome: a History: with an Historical Account of the Liberty of Ancient Na- 
tions. By Samve.t Exior. New-York: G. P. Putnam. 


WE presume that most readers of history have felt the want of a lucid, graphic 
and connected history of the progress of liberty among mankind, from the earliest 
ages to the present time. Connected as it is with the general history of nations, its 
prominent facts and leading features are familiar to all enlightened scholars ; but a 
brilliant narrative of those facts, and an intelligent contrast of those features, are 
much needed, both for the popular and the philosophic mind. Ordinary history gives 
us the striking events that have occurred in the rise, progress, and downfall of nations, 
often with considerable minuteness of detail, and paints with sufficient accuracy the 
characters of the principal actors ; but it is generally very meagre in its description of 
the social condition of the race at different periods of time, and seldom if ever con- 
trasts that of one period with another, so as to mark the deterioration or the improve- 
ment, or give any clear comparison of its various relations in ancient and modern 
times. Most especially is this true in regard to civil liberty, the leading element in 
the social condition of our race ; and we venture to assert, that very few, if any, of 
those most thoroughly versed in history, possess an accurate conception of the actual 
condition of civil liberty among the principal nations of antiquity, or could point out 
the progress, if any, that has been made therein in modern times. Yet meagre as are 
the materials for forming such a history ; remiss as historians have been in describ- 
ing the social condition of the ages about which they write ; prolix as they are in de- 
tailing events, and brief, and often silent, as they are in regard to consequences; in 
short, little as is the philosophic spirit they manifest, still enough may be gleaned by a 
careful observer and diligent scholar, to fill the void to which we have alluded, and 
furnish a tolerably clear view of the progress which mankind have made in civil liberty. 
The writer who would undertake to compose such a history, should come up to the 
work deeply imbued with a philosophical spirit, thoroughly penetrated with an enthu- 
siastic love of our race, and an abiding confidence in man, profoundly acquainted with 
the civil institutions of ancient and modern times, and happily combining a brilliant 
imagination with profound reflection, and much theoretical study with great practical 
observation. 
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That the writer of the work mentioned at the head of this notice is deficient in many 
of these eminent and essential qualities, must be admitted ; although it cannot be de- 
nied that he evinces great learning, indefatigable industry, and a commendable tone of 
moral and religious sentiment. His enthusiasm is absorbed in the researches and 
studies of the closet, whose hot-house air has nearly dried up all his human sympa- 
thies. His thoughts are crude, immature, often feeble, and generally vague when his 
own, and when borrowed from others, are thrown together without system or con- 
nection, and consequently convey no definite impressions, and give no satisfactory in- 
formation. His style is still more objectionable, not even conveying his thoughts, 
such as they are, clearly or in an agreeable manner, Aiming to be allusive, sugges- 
tive and condensed, it is only obscure ; it apes the antitheses of Macau.ey, without his 
brillianey and lucidity ; he imitates the majesty of Grsson, but attains only his tur- 
gidity ; and it attempts the condensation of Tacrrus, without reaching his vigor and 
clearness. The fact is, he is not an original, clear-headed thinker, and such an one 
never can express himself plainly and vigorously. He deals chiefly with the thoughts 
of others, and unfortunately handles them in a bungling manner, without method and 
without consistency, and often spoils in his pages what was beautiful in the original text. 
His obscurity, however, amounting at times to utter unintelligibility, is his great fault, 
and will render the really valuable mass of facts which he has collected entirely use- 
less, because nobody will feel inclined to grope after them in the darkness with which 
they are surrounded. Possibly this condemnation may be thought somewhat severe, 
but we are sure it will be considered as sustained, by any one who will fix his attention 
upon almost any page of the book, taken at random. Sufficient quotations have been 
made by other journals to put this fact beyond a doubt, and to justify all we have said. 

There is another great defect in the work, which almost wholly defeats its object as 

a history of liberty. Passing over the chapters on the liberty of nations more ancient 
than Rome, upon which perhaps it would hardly be fair to comment, since the author 
says they are only introductory toa more thorough view of the subject, we will take 
up the history of the liberty of Rome, which he professes to have elaborated to comple- 
tion. So far from giving the reader any clear ideas of the actual condition of civil 
liberty in Rome, at the different periods of her history, or any conception of the pro- 
gress it made, or the decline it experienced, within those periods, or any view of the 
civil institutions of the government, or any contrast of those institutions, in their 
bearing on civil liberty, with those of modern times, it is merely an obscure nar- 
rative, well sustained by learned references, of the political and military events 
of the republic and empire; mentioning, to be sure, their effect on liberty in gene- 
ral terms, rejoicing in such as tended to promote it, and lamenting such as impaired 
and finally extinguished it. He details the struggles between the patricians and 
plebeians, but he gives us no full and well-digested information as to their relative 
rights and privileges ; he narrates the events that led to the downfall of liberty, and 
mourns over it with a proper spirit ; but he“leaves you with no definite ideas of what 
was lost thereby ; so that at the end of his book you rise from its perusal without hav- 
ing formed any notion as to what rights a Roman citizen possessed when liberty was at 
its height, or what he was deprived of at its downfall. In short, you gain but little ifany 
more information in regard to civil liberty in Rome from Mr. Extor’s work than is ob- 
tainable from the ordinary histories of that people. What the world wants on this sub- 
ject is a graphic narrative, in a clear and brilliant style, of the historical events having 

a bearing on civil liberty ; a view of the rights of the citizen and his social condition, 

at different periods ; a contrast of those rights and that condition within those periods 
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showing the progress or decline of liberty ; and a comparison of those rights and that 


condition with the same enjoyed by the most free and enlightened of modern nations. i. 
Here is a field for a truly philosophic historian and philanthropist; but it requires a * te 
clear head and a warm heart, as well as vast learning and indefatigable research. Mr. ‘ tt 
Extor’s work falls very far short of occupying this grand field ; and what is more, ; i 


what he has done proves that he has not the capacity to oceupy it. All the qualifica- 


tions he can bring to the task are learning and industry ; he lacks the clear head, the t 
enthusiastic soul, the philosophic spirit, the vigorous imagination, and the practical , 


knowledge of mankind. Compare his work with Guizor’s ‘ History of Civilization,’ 
a kindred subject, and observe how differently they are treated by the two authors. br 
The one is a vivid picture, in clear and beautiful colors, making a lasting impression ; 
the other is for the most part, an obscure and cloudy outline, possessing no distinct fea- 
tures, and making no impression but that of ‘ darkness visible.’ 





Tue Works or Encar ALLAN Poe: with Notices of his Life and Genius. By N. P. Wittts, 
JamMEs Russett Lowe tt, and Rurus W. Griswotp. In two volumes, pp. 978. New-York : 
J. 8. Reprieip, Clinton Hall. 





Tue intellectual character of the late Mr. Poz may now be examined, and its 
qualities decided upon, without any of those disadvantages which his personal conduct 
constantly presented as barriers to the fair appreciation of his genius. In his habits 






he was very much like Ricuarp Savage, as that author is presented to us in the eben 
pages of Jounson, but he had few of the apologies which could be urged by the ies 
English vagabond. He was, we have been led to believe, notwithstanding Mr. “ay 
Wittis’s elaborate vindication of him, mainly destitute of moral or religious prin- a 
ciple ; certain it is, that the most careful student of his works will search in them ne) 


vainly for elevated and generous sentiment. But very few of our American authors 
have possessed more of the creative energy or of the constructive faculty; and the 
remarkable ingenuity, compactness and simplicity with which he wrought out the 
gloomy forms of his imagination ; the distinctness, completeness and force of his 
metaphysical analyses and illustrations ; and the general careful and artist-like finish 
of his productions, may secure for them an enduring and not unenviable fame. 
Although he possessed a vivid imagination, and was in many instances a creator 
in literature, he was quite as frequently a plagiarist of both thoughts and forms, 
The story of ‘The Pit and the Pendulum,’ in the first of the volumes before us, for 
instance, is a daring theft and combination of two tales; one in BLackwoop, under 
the title of ‘ Vivenzio, or Italian Vengeance,’ and the other, a tragic scene by the 
German, Horrmann. From the Blackwood writer Mr. Por took the gradually de- 
creasing dungeon, and from Horrman, the Pendulum, pointed with an instrument of 
torture. This machinery constitutes his whole nouvelette. His charge of plagiarism 
against Professor LonerELLow, we happen to know, was so false that the plagiarism 
was on the other side. Of his ‘ Marginalia’ many of the best paragraphs were bor- 
rowed, with scarcely the change of a syllable. Mr. Por’s best works are those tales, 
so minute in detail, and vraisemblant in action, as to have been often supposed to be 
narratives of real experience. Of these ‘The Mystery of Mary Roger,’ ‘ Mr. 
Vavpemar’s Case,’ ‘ Descetit into the Maélstrom,’ and ‘ The Purloined Letter,’ are 
examples. His poems are commonly highly imaginative, and illustrative of a pro- 
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found and intellectual melancholy. His criticisms are acute and ingenious, in some 
respects ; but for the most part are carping, and entirely worthless, for any judg- 
ments they embrace of books or authors; he was so much the creature of kindly or 
malicious prejudice, or so incapable of going beyond the range of the grammarian. 
The volumes are handsomely printed, and embellished with an excellent portrait of 
the author. 


Saint LeceEr, OR THE THREADs OF Lire. In one volume. New-York: Grorce P. Putnam. 
Second Notice. 


A seconp edition of the admirable metaphysical romance of ‘ St. Leger,’ which 
the accomplished author did us the honor to present originally to the public through 
the pages of the Knickersocker, has been issued separately in London, by Ricnarp 
Bent ey, ‘ Publisher in Ordinary to Her Masesty,’ and in New-York, by Putnam, 
whose elegant editions are creating for him a reputation that promises to give him 
rank with Atpus. We are in the habit, as our readers will bear us witness, of pre- 
senting them our own opinions upon books and authors; but in the present instance, 
lest we should have been suspected of an undue partiality for a work which has 
been for some years a portion of our own existence and reputation, we prefer to quote 
the observations upon ‘The St. Leger Papers’ by the very able critical editor of the 
‘ Tribune’ daily journal, who in taste, philosophical culture, and general ability, is ad- 
mitted on all hands to be of the first order of men in our times : 


‘Jupeine this unique composition by the ordinary rules of novel-writing, most readers would 
pronounce it barren of incident, and without a sufficiently developed plot to give it the excitement 
demanded in a work of the imagination. The same thing may be said of WitneLm Meister and 
of many of the most admirable productions of Ricuter. In truth, St. Leeer is almost without a 
prototype in English literature, and bears the most decided impression of the German cultivation in 
which it had its origin. It is not to be read for the interest of the story, but as an acute and subtle 
delineation of the workings of a deep inner experience, and the rich blossoming out of character 
amid the agitations of a skeptical and fermenting age. In this point of view it is a work of origi- 
nality and undeniable power. The pervading tone is too sombre for the popular taste ; the move- 
ment is of too quiet and subdued a character; the outlines are not shaded off with sufficient precision, 
but run together in a certain dim, confused mysticism; and the sequel leaves us in the same dreamy 
uncertainty which marks the evolution of the plot. On this account we do not predict that St. Lrcrr 
will become a favorite with the general mass of readers. But it has far too much vigor of thought, 
artistic and delicate analysis of character, and fresh and bold painting of the subjective action of the 
stronger passions, not to compensate for the want of sensuous outwardness of description and the 
absence of dramatic contrasts and surprises. The style is exquisitely adapted to the subject. There 
are passages of rhythmical, melodious sweetness, which belong to the best days of English prose, and 
reveal both the ear and the hand of atrue artist in this style of composition. Many portions are 
finished with the delicate nicety of a miniature-painting, and would be selected by the reader of 
taste for the charm of their expression, without reference to the profound thought which they almost 
invariably embody. Some of the episodes are in the highest style of tragic power, and show that 
the prevailing quiet course of the narrative is not to be ascribed to any tameness or poverty of in- 
vention in the author. We acknowledge a peculiar satisfaction in noticing a work of this character 
from the American press, in the fashionable rage for flashy and exaggerated fictitious literature. We 
respect the courage and independence of the author, who, resisting all the seductions of a noisy, 
ephemeral reputation, relies for success on the depth and truthfulness of his pictures of the human 
heart, and his weird power in untwisting the tangled thread of human destiny. These threads of 
life, it is true, he has not woven into a robe of state, a wedding garment, or even a workman’s frock. 
He has furnished no additions to the purple raiment in which Humantry will array herself on the 
day of her inauguration. But we are thankful to the silk-worm which converts the leaves of the 
mulverry into shining filaments, and do not complain that it leaves an unfinished task for the spindle 
and the loom.’ 









































EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Cottectine Contrisutions 1x Caurcnes. — We heartily sympathize with our 
new correspondent, Mr. Octavius Dapper, in the mortifying dilemmas in which he 
was placed by a custom ‘ better honored in the breach than in the observance.’ He 
develops, in ‘ The Trials of a Timid Gentleman, an annoyance which is but too 
common, and the good resulting from the sole advantage of which might be com- 
passed in a manner far less exceptionable. There are churches in this town where 
collections are taken up but once a year; and we venture to say, that while these 
societies are far from being the richest, their contributions are as large as those of any 
kindred churches in the metropolis. But hear Mr. Darrer: ‘I know not what un- 
fortunate sufferer first sought relief from his grievances by unfolding them to the 
conductor of a literary publication. Certain it is, however, that the custom has the 
sanction of high authority and long-established usage ; and I desire to lift up my 
voice against the present mode of collecting contributions in churches, and to set 
forth my humble experience in the matter. 

‘Iam a young man from the country, whose exceedingly moderate income impe- 
ratively demands the strictest economy, but whose mortal fear of even the suspicion 
of meanness often leads to a bounteousness of charity which is rapidly hurrying me 


into a state of hopeless insolvency. It is my misfortune to be of an extremely timid 


and sensitive disposition, which prevents me from exercising even a moderate degree 
of independent action, and leaves me entirely at the mercy of what may happen to 
be the prevalent opinion. When I tell you that I escort my landlady’s pretty black- 
eyed daughter to church every Sunday; that the old lady is, I verily believe, par- 
tally insane on the subject of distant missions ; and that our church is favored with 
the elocutionary exertions of all the manifold itinerant supplicators in their behalf; 
you will readily conceive my position to be a trying one. Imagine me, after the gen- 
tleman in the pulpit has occupied his tedious hour in alternately coaxing and fright- 
ening his hearers into a donatorial frame of mind, unhappily seated in the midst of a 
score of restless maiden ladies, who with eager eyes note and comment upon each 
gentleman’s gift. The music plays a softly-persuasive air, the deacons flourish the 
fatal contribution-boxes, that have so deplorably reduced my finances ; and I sit in 
a frightful state of nervous excitement. Soon one of the collectors reaches our pew, 
and then comes the awful moment! My landlady and Black-Eyes look as if they 
expected me to take out a handful of gold eagles ; the old ladies wriggle and twist 
themselves inte a position to estimate my generosity ; I feel that the myriads of eyes 
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which invariably follow the progress of a contribution-box are fixed upon me; and 
though pecuniary ruin stares me full in the face, I cannot help giving freely. I have 
practised various ingenious expedients to avoid this infliction, but all have been un- 
suceessful. Once I tried to dodge the contribution-Sabbaths by feigning sickness ; 
but my illness was too glaringly periodical to escape suspicion, and I had to give it 
up. Then I tried the principle of the widow’s-mite, and slily slipped a smooth ten- 
cent piece into the box ; but while we were crowding out through the aisle, I over- 
heard a little hawk-eyed old lady say to Black-Eyes, ‘ What a stingy creature that 
awkward young man who sits in your pew is! He only gave Mr. Prettyman a 
shilling!’ I thought I should have sunk through the floor, and have never dared to 
economise in that way since. 

‘Upon my word, Sir, I cannot tell where all this will end. It is impossible for me 
to survive much longer in this pecuniary plight, for I have actually been obliged to 
exchange several necessary articles of value to obtain funds for these exigencies, and 
often at an unpleasant discount from their real worth. A favorite flute was sacrificed 
for the especial benefit of the Asiatic mission; a handsome new over-coat was dis- 
posed of to an old-clothes’ man to aid in purchasing supplies for the station in the 
South Sea Islands; and I humbly trust that the infant Kickapoos, whose education is 
to be advanced by the pawning of my ruby shirt-pin, will one day appreciate the try- 
ing sacrifice I have made on their account. I have, sorely against my inclination, and 
with the fear of my unpaid tailor’s bills before my eyes, liberally contributed toward 
the moral improvement of the natives of every imaginable part of the known globe. 
I have been in turn victimized by the Chinamen, the Sandwich-Islanders, the Aff- 
ghanistans, the Kamskatchkans, the benighted residents of Timbuctoo, and other in- 
habitants of various uncivilized countries. Only last Sabbath I responded so freely 
to a call in behalf of the ladies and gentlemen of the Fejee Islands, that I was 
obliged to obtain a loan from my uncle the next day upon some valuable personal 
securities, at a rate of interest that would make usury-haters stare. I have no 
doubt that divers unfortunate persons often find themselves in a similar predicament ; 
and I think it high time that the disagreeable practice of thrusting a contribution-box 
under one’s nose, like a highwayman’s pistol, should be abolished, and some method 
of collection adopted which would not harrow up the feelings of persons whose purses 
do not possess the delightful peculiarity which distinguished the widow’s cruise. 

‘It is very easy to talk about the exercise of ‘moral courage’ upon such occasions ; 
but the conflict in a nervous gentleman’s bosom between his duty to his creditors 
and the dread of being pronounced ‘mean,’ is not favorable to an extremely devo- 
tional frame of mind. I trust that, among the reformers of the age, some friend of 
humanity will be found who can devise a way of giving alms more in unison with 
that unobtrusive charity which would not that the right hand should know what the 
left hand doeth, and which would remove the perplexities that now beleaguer 


‘ Your afflicted Friend, 
‘Octavius Dapper.’ 


Dip our correspondent Mr. Darren ever remark, that the gentlemen who ‘ carry 
round the plate,’ and who are always on a cold scent after a penny, are not them- 
selves very liberal in their contributions? ‘ Why don’t you put in something ?’ asked 
a contributor, of one of these Sunday sub-treasurers, on one occasion. ‘That’s my 
business,’ was the reply : ‘ what J give is nothing to nobody !” 
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Worp-Paintinc : Tue First Dissipation. — Many of our readers, we may sup- 
pose, have not as yet had an opportunity of perusing the last two numbers of ‘ David 
Copperfield, issued with illustrations from the metropolitan press of Mr. Joun 
Witey; and it is for their especial entertainment that we desire to call their attention 
to two or three remarkable examples of word-painting which they contain. We 
commence with this limning of a servant, a ‘most respectable man,’ and as much of 
a character, in his way, as Sam. WELLER himself: 

‘IT BeLieve there never existed in his station a more respectable-looking man. He was taciturn, 
soft-footed, very quiet in his manner, deferential, observant, always at hand when wanted, and never 
near when not wanted; but his great claim to consideration was his respectability. He had not a 
pliant face, he had rather a stiff neck, rather a tight smooth head with short hair clinging to it at the 
sides, a soft way of speaking, with a peculiar habit of whispering the letter s, so distinctly, that he 
seemed to use it oftener than any other man; but every peculiarity that he had he made respectable. 
If his nose had been upside~<lown, he would have made that respectable. He surrounded himself 
with an atmosphere of respectability, and walked secure in it. It would have been next to impos- 
sible to suspect him of any thing wrong, he was so thoroughly respectable. Nobody could have 
thought of putting him in alivery, he was so highly respectable. To have imposed any derogatory 
work upon him, would have been to inflict a wanton insult on the feelings of a most respectable 
man. And of this, I noticed the women-servants in the household were so intuitively conscious, 
that they always did such work themselves, and generally while he read the paper by the pantry fire. 
Such a self-contained man I never saw. But in that quality, as in every other he possessed, he 
only seemed to be the more respectable. . . . He was in my room in the morning before 1 was up, to 
bring me shaving-water, and to put out my clothes. When I undrew the curtains and looked out of 
bed, [ saw him, in an equable temperature of respectability, unaffected by the east wind of January, 
and not even breathing frostily, standing my boots right and left in the first dancing position, and 
blowing specks of dust off my coat as he laid it down like a baby. 

‘I gave him good morning, and asked him what o’clock it was. He took out of his pocket the most 
respectable hunting-watch I ever saw, and preventing the spring with his thumb from opening far, 
looked in at the face, as if he were consulting an oracular oyster, shut it up again, and said, ‘ if I pleased, 
it was half-past eight.’ 

This ‘most respectable man’- servant of SreeRForTH is destined to act an important 
although subordinate part in the story, ‘as we do guess.’ A most original creation, 
totally unheralded, is introduced in the last number; a dwarf-chiropodist, or ‘ corn’ 
and nail-cutter, hair-dyer, etc., named Miss Mowcuer ; who goes about with scraps 
of nails that she has cut from the fingers and toes of a Russian prince, and which do 
more for her, in private families of the genteel sort, than all her talents put together. 
She sells rouge, too, to the faded beauties of the realm, but very slily: ‘One old 
Dowager, she calls it lip-salve. Another, she calls it gloves. Another, she calls it 
tucker-edging. Another, she calls it a fan. J call it whatever they call it. I supply 
it for ’em, but we keep up the trick so, to one another, and make believe with such a 
face, that they ’d as soon think of laying it on before a whole drawing-room as before 
me. And when I wait upon ’em, they ’ll say to me sometimes — with it on — thick, 
and no mistake —‘ How am I looking, Mowcner? Am I pale?’ Ha! ha! ha! ha! 
Is n’t that refreshing, my young friend?’ But the gem of the number, and one of 
the most perfect word-pictures we ever saw, is CopreRFigLp’s description of his 
‘ First Dissipation.’ He is at his new lodgings with ‘Mrs. Crurpr,’ and proposes, as 
a sort of ‘ house-warming,’ to give a dinner to a few friends. His landlady, a cha- 
racteristic specimen of a keen boarding-house keeper, has the address to make her 
lodger order every thing he wants from the pastry-cook’s, leaving her to ‘ concentrate 
her mind on the mashed potatoes, and to serve up the cheese and celery as she could 
wish to see it done.’ She recommends to him a ‘handy young man’ to assist at 
table, and a young girl is procured, to be stationed in the pantry, ‘there never to 
desist from washing plates.’ Tis attention is distracted, however, during dinner, by 
observing that the ‘handy young man’ goes out of the room very often, and that his 
shadow always presents itself, immediately afterward, on the wall of the entry, with a 
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bottle at his mouth! The ‘ young girl’ likewise occasions him some uneasiness ; 
not so much by neglecting to wash the plates, as by breaking them. For being of an 


> 


inquisitive disposition, and unable to confine herself, as her positive instructions were, 
to the pantry, she is constantly peering in at the guests, and constantly imagining 
herself detected; in which belief she several times retires upon the plates, with 
which she has carefully paved the floor, and does a great deal of destruction. The 
dinner goes on however, accompanied by the successive stages of inebriation : 


‘I went on, by passing the wine faster and faster yet, and continually starting up with a corkscrew 
to open more wine, long before any was needed. I proposed SteerrortnH’s health. I said he was 
my dearest friend, the protector of my boyhood, and the companion of my prime. I said I was de- 
lighted to propose his health. I said I owed him more obligation than I could ever repay, and held 
him in a higher admiration than I could ever express. I finished by saying, ‘1°ll give you Streer- 
FoRTH ! Gop bless him! Hurrah!’ We gave him three times three, and another, and a good one 


to finish with. Ibroke my glass in going round the table to shake hands with him, and [ said (in two 
words) ‘ Steerforthyou’retheguidingstarofmyexistence !” 

























































































































































































































































*‘ Somebody was smoking. We were all smoking. I was smoking, and trying to suppress a rising 
tendency to shudder. Sreerrortru had made a speech about me, in the course of which [had been 
affected almost to tears. I returned thanks, and hoped the present company would dine with me to- 
morrow, and the day after — each day at five o’clock, that we might enjoy the pleasures of conversa- 
tion and society through a long evening. I felt called upon to propose an individual. I would give 
them myaunt. Miss Betsey Trotrwoop, the best of her sex! 

‘Somebody was leaning out of my bed-room window, refreshing his forehead against the cool stone 
of the parapet, and feeling the air upon his face. It was myself. I was addressing myself as ‘Cop- 
PERFIELD,’ and saying, ‘Why did you try to smoke? You might have known you could n’t do it.’ 
Now, somebody was unsteadily contemplating his features in the looking-glass. That was I too. I 
was verv or in the looking-glass ; my eyes had a vacant appearance ; and my hair — only my hair, 
nothing else — looked drunk. 

‘Somebody said to me, ‘ Let us go to the theatre, CoprerrieLp!’ There was no bed-room before 
me, but again the jingiing table covered with glasses ; the lamp ; GRAINGER on my right hand, Marx- 
HAM On my left, and Sreerrortu opposite —all sitting in a mist, and a long way off. The theatre? 
To be sure. The very thing! Come along! But they must excuse me if I saw every body out first, 
and turned the lamp off— in case of fire. 

‘Owing to some confusion in the dark, the door was gone. I was feeling forit in the window-cur- 
tains, when STEERFORTH, laughing, took me by the arm and led me out. We went down stairs, one 
behind another. Near the bottom, somebody fell, and rolled down. Somebody else said it was Cop- 
PERFIELD. I was angry at that false report, until finding myself on my back in the passage, I began 
to think there might be some foundation for it. 

‘A very foggy night, with great rings round the lamps in the streets! There was an indistinct talk 
of its being wet. 1 considered it frosty. Sreerrorrn dusted me under a lamp-post, and put my 
hat into shape, which somebody produced from somewhere in a most extraordinary manner, for I 
hadn’t had it on before. SreeRrortu then said, * You are all right, CoppeRFIELD, are you not?’ and 
I told him, * Neverberrer,’ 

‘A man, sitting in a pigeon-hole-place, looked out of the fog, and took money from somebody, in- 
quiring if I was one of the gentlemen paid for, and appearing rather doubtful (as remember in the 
glimpse I had of him) whether to take the money from meor not. Shortly afterward, we were very 
high up in a very hot theatre, looking down into a very large pit, that seemed to me to smoke ; the 
people with whom it was crammed were so indistinct. There was a great stage, too, looking very 
clean and smooth after the streets; and there were people upon it, talking about something or other, 
but not at all intelligibly. There was an abundance of bright lights, and there was music, and there 
were ladies down in the boxes, and I don’t know what more. The whole building looked to me, as 
if it — learning to swim ; it conducted itself in such an unaccountable manner, when I tried to 
steady it. 

*On somebody’s motion, we resolved to go down-stairs to the dress-boxes, where the ladies were. 
A gentleman lounging, full-dressed, on a sofa, with an opera-glass in his hand, passed before my view, 
and also my own figure at full length in a glass. Then I was being ushered into one of these boxes, 
and found myself saying something as I sat down, and people about me crying ‘Silence!’ to some- 
body, and ladies casting indignant glances at me, and — what! yes! — Aenes, sitting on the seat be- 
fore me, in the same box, with a lady and gentleman beside her, whom I didn’t know. I see her face 
now, better than I did then I dare say, with its indelible look of regret and wonder turned upon me. 

** Agnes!’ I said thickly,‘ Lorblessmer! Agnes!’ 

‘*Hush! pray: she answered, I could not conceive why. ‘ You disturb the company. Look at 
the stage !’ 

‘I tried, on her injunction, to fix it, and to hear something of what was going on there, but quite in 
vain. [looked at her again by-and-by, and saw her shrink into her corner, and put her gloved hand 
to her forehead. 

‘* Aanes! Isdid. ‘I’mafraidyou’renorwel.’ 

** Yes, yes. Do not mind me, Trorwoop,’ she returned. ‘Listen! Are you going away soon?’ 

** Amigoarawaysoo?’ I repeated. 

¢¢ Yes,’ 

‘I had a stupid intention of replying that I was going to wait, to hand her down stairs. I suppose 
I expressed it, somehow ; for, after she had looked at me attentively for a little while, she appeared 
to understand, and replied in alow tone: 
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¢? J know you will do as I ask you, if I tell you I am very earnest in it. Go away now, TRoTWoopD, 
for my sake, and ask your friends to take you home.’ 

‘She had so far improved me, for the time, that though I was angry with her, I felt ashamed, and 
with a short ‘Goori!? (which I intended for ‘Good night!) got up and went away. They followed 
and I stepped at once out of the box-door into my bed-room, where only SrreRrorTH was with me, 
helping me to undress, and where I was by turns telling him that Agnes was my sister, and adjur- 
ing him to bring the corkscrew, that I might open another bottle of wine. 

‘How somebody, lying in my bed, lay saying and doing all this over again, at cross-purposes, in a 
feverish dream all night — the bed a rocking sea that was never still. How, as that somebody slowly 
settled down into myself, did I begin to parch, and feel as if my outer covering of skin were a hard 
bourd ; my tongue the bottom of an empty kettle, furred with long service, and burning up over a 
slow fire ; the palms of my hands, hot plates of metal, which no ice could cool! 

‘But the agony of mind, the remorse, and shame I felt, when I became conscious next day! My 
horror of having committed a thousand offences I had forgotten, and which nothing could ever ex- 
piate ; my recollection of that indelible look which AGnrs had given me; the torturing impossi- 
bility of communicating with her, not knowing, beast that I was, how she came to be in London, or 
where she stayed; my disgust of the very sight of the room where the revel had been held; my 
racking head, the smell of smoke, the sight of glasses, the impossibility of going out, or even get- 
tingup! Oh, whata day it was!’ 


It is our belief that this vivid picture of the folly and shame of drunkenness will 
have a more potent effect upon our young men than half the temperance addresses 
from the ‘ reformed drunkards’ who are ‘ itinerating the States,’ from Maine to Loui- 
siana. A single memory of orgies like this will ‘ bite into the soul’ of a sensitive man. 


Gossip WITH READERS AND CorRESPONDENTS. — Since the issue of our last num- 
ber, the arrival of the brave Hungarians, whose names have been in the mouths of 
all our citizens, has been the ‘ public thing,’ the chief topic of the day. And we re- 
joice that they have been enabled to feel the true sympathy which a country strug- 
gling for freedom will always command in this country. We may mention here, 
that we have to-day received from our excellent and attentive correspondent at Con- 


stantinople the following ‘ Appeal’ in behalf of the political refugees who have been 
compelled td rendezvous in the Turkish capital after having been expelled from al- 
most every other part of Europe. ‘As the Hungarians,’ writes our correspondent, 
‘had, and still have, many sympathizers in the United States, I thought it might be 
agreeable to learn how they could assist them. You have no idea of the distress 
which political troubles have brought upon these poor people. Many of those here 
are men of family and fortune in their own (?) land; and although Mussulman 
charity and benevolence puts Christendom to the blush, Turkey offers but few re- 
sources by which they can procure a subsistence. The officer and the soldier have 
found home and service in Turkish houses, but many are still houseless. I presume 
many Hungarians will reach the United States, for which they have 4 strong predi- 
lection. The ‘ Appeal’ is to the philanthropic in favor of the political refugees at 
Constantinople by a committee of the most respectable merchants resident there. It 
is translated from the ‘Journal de Constantinople’ of the twenty-ninth of No- 
vember : 


‘Ir under the existing circumstances of the present day distress and want are greatly felt by the 
political refugees in this city, still greater are the hearts of those who are alive to the sweet emo- 
tions of benevolence. In the presence of the total deprivation which the rigors of the season are 
about to increase, who will be insensible to the sufferings of the helpless? What hand can remain 
closed against them by selfishness? Mutually bound together by a common feeling of commisera- 
tion toward those unfortunate men, we come forward also to propose a means of rendering that sen- 
timent active and efficacious, by opening a subscription in favor of all those persons who have found 
a refuge on the hospitable soil of Turkey. 

‘Their wants baffle and surpass the resources of private charity; and it is only a collective be- 
nevolence which can meet and relieve them. The little offering of each one is like those drops of 
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fine rain which, infinitely multiplied, fall with generous influence upon the parched and arid surface 
of the earth. 

‘Here political opinions have no part. We disdain so injurious a suspicion, and reject it upon 
whoever shall yenture to conceive or to express it. Has not Humanity a paramount duty with man 
in the misfortunes of his fellow creature? And before giving the morsel of bread to the famished, 
or bestowing the garment upon the shivering, must he seek first to learn by what blow the sufferer 
has been disabled, or by what weapon the wound has been laid bare? Humanity! that virtue 
which is offered to each son of our common parent, Gop, and of that common country, the earth ; thou 
alone sufficest us in our love for our fellow mortal, and pressest us forward to his rescue when in 
distress! 

‘This noble and true sentiment will be that of all those who enjoy the tranquillity and good order 
which characterize the government of His Majesty, Sultan Asp-uL-MeEsIp. 

‘ Difference of race, of color, or of faith, will make none in the hearts of all those who are created 
of one type, and are carried forward toward the commission of the same act of benevolence. 

‘In closing the present appeal to the generous and the benevolent, the undersigned announce that 
they have formed themselves into a committee, for the purpose of collecting offerings in behalf of 
those political refugees now suffering from want in Constantinople. 

‘They call upon all those whose hearts are open to the commission of good deeds, for whatever 
they may be pleased to give; and in this they believe may be included all the inhabitants of this 
empire, without distinction of faith or nationality. 

‘Signed by J. H. Back, Treasurer, Davip GLavany, Cu. Hanson, P. Duran, Cu. Ene, Eve. Botk.’ 


Tue Committee on ‘ Practice and Pleadings’ have recently made their last re- 
port to the Legislature, by which several additional and very important changes are 
proposed in the present practice. The code thus far seems to meet with gencral 
commendation, both in this and other states. One of the most marked changes con- 
sists in the abbreviation of the pleadings. The following copy of the entire pleadings 
(except the summons and names of parties) of a cause recently on the calendar of 
one of our courts, may serve as a specimen of the brief manner in which an ‘ issue’ 
may be formed under the new code. It seems to be in the spirit of that provision 
requiring the facts to be so stated that ‘a person of common understanding may 
know what is intended :’ 


JACKSON 





SUPREME COURT. 


against — 


STYLES. | 


THE conateint of the plaintiff shows to this court, that on the eighteenth day of July, 1849, the 
defendant did, in the city of Albany, call the plaintiff a d—d thief, to plaintiff’s damage of one 
thousand dollars ; for which sum he demands judgment against the defendant. 


JOHN JONES, 
Plaintiff’s Attorney. 
nT SUPREME COURT. 
JacKso x | 
against Answer. 


STYLES. } 


Tue answer of the defendant herein admits that he did call the plaintiff a d—d thief, as aforesaid, 
and that he is at all times ready to aver and prove the same to be true, as this court shall direct. 


J. Sirs, 

Defendant’s Attorney. 

An amusing specimen of pleading under the old system may be found in GiLbERT 
vs. Tne Peopxe, |. of Denio’s Reports, page 41, et seg. The plaintiff declared in 
trespass, for breaking his close and injuring his sheep. Two counts were as follows : 
‘ Plaintiff farther declares against the defendant for this, to wit: that the said plain- 
tiff had a number of sheep in the county of Columbia, and that said defendant did, 
in the year 1843, if ever, bite and worry fifty of plaintiff's sheep, after the said de- 
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fendant had notice that he, the said defendant, was subject and accustomed to biting 
and worrying sheep, if such notice he had; and the said plaintiffs say, that if the de- 
fendant is guilty of any charge laid in plaintiff's declaration, the said defendaut ought 
tobe punished according to the custom and manner of punishing sheep-biting dogs, 
as the plaintiffs have sustained great damage by the conduct of the defendant. Plain- 
tiff farther declares against the defendant for this, to wit: that said defendant is re- 
ported to be fond of sheep, bucks and ewes, and of wool, mutton and lambs; and 
that the defendant did undertake to chase, worry and bite plaintiff’s sheep, and with 
his snout, teeth and jaws, did bite and injure plaintiff’s sheep, as the said defendant 
is in the habit of biting sheep by report, to plaintiff's damage in all fifty dollars; and 
if defendant is guilty, he should and ought to be hanged or shot!’ This curious 
specimen of ‘special pleading’ cost the attorney an indictment for libel. In 
Purstow vs. Baity, Lord Raymonp’s Reports, ‘ the defendant pleaded to an action 
of trespass, a parol submission to an award, and that the arbitrators awarded that 
the defendant should provide a couple of pullets to be eaten at his house in satisfac- 
tion of the trespass, and avers that he did provide a couple of pullets to be eaten at 
his house, and the plaintiff did not come.’ Upon objection being made to this plea, 
on the ground of non-performance of the award, Hour, Chief Justice, was of opinion 
that the plea was good without performance: ‘ But the court would not give judg- 
ment, but exhorted the parties to eat the pullets together; which they would have 
done at first if they had had any brains!’ Commend us to this manner of settling 
an ‘issue’ of law! Next to some of the sage decisions of the old Dutch bur- 
gomasters, recorded by the veracious KnicKERBocKER, we have encountered no- 
thing better. . . . Tere is not a sentence in the little essay on ‘ Our Lost One’ 
which does not bear the stamp of a mother’s heart. It is from no lack of sympathy, 
therefore, that we have not published it, but for one or two verbal imperfections, 
which we could not take the liberty to supply. The sixth and ninth stanzas, espe- 
cially struck us as defective in melody and rhythm. Let our bereaved correspondent 


remember these lines of an esteemed contributor : 
‘Tuovcnu much it seems a wonder and a wo 
That one so loved should be so early lost, 
And hallowed tears may unforbidden flow 
To mourn the blossom that we cherished most, 
Yet all is well; Gon’s good design I see, 
That where our treasure is, our hearts may be!’ 


Ir is our belief that the following translation of an every-day business note into 
Latin verse, of the Horatian model, will entertain our learned readers, and inte- 
rest those who have attempted similar performances on account of the obvious diffi- 
culties. They furnish also a good example of the existing accuracy and elegance of 
English scholarship. Our new correspondent ‘ Dexa’ is an English clergyman, one 
of whose sermons was recently published (with a preface by the Rev. J.C. Ricumonp,) 
by the Messrs. ArrLetrons and Wixey. This English version will amuse our unlat- 
inized readers : 

ORIGINAL NOTE. 

Sir: You are requested to attend a meeting of the Bridge Commissioners, at their office adjacent 
to the church, at twelve o’clock on Saturday, November tenth, to receive Mr. Dirrie’s report as to 
the propriety of laying down gas-pipes over the Bridge, 

We remain, Reverend Sir, 
Your most humble servants, 
SMITH AND Son, Clerk. 
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TRANSLATION INTO HEXAMETERS AND 


Cum sociis, quibus est Pontis commissa potestas, 
Saturni ad medium jussus adesse diem, 

In Pontis conclave, sacri prope limina Templi, 
Ad quartas Idus mense Novembris adi, 

Ut discas responsa refert que DippuLus, aure 
Fasne sit igniferae ducere ponte tubos. 

Et tibi nos humiles servi, Reverende, manemus, 
Scriba, Faber major, Fabriadesque minor. 


ANOTHER. 


Cut labor Pontis veteris tuendi 
Traditur coetus rogat ut vocatus 
Curie intersis, Domine verenda 
Haud procul Aede, 
Quarta quando Idus rediit Novembris. 
Sacra Saturno, medioque fervent 
Axe solares radii; statuta est 
Hora diesque. 
Dirput disces monitum, tuborum 
Fasne sit Pontem penetrare tractu, 
Permeet per quem insinuata carbo- 
nacea flamma. 
Interim servos humiles, verende, 
Pro tua insigni bonitate credas 
Nos tibi, — scribam; Faber et vocantur 
Fabriadesque. Dzetta 
In giving the English verse, we cannot resist the temptation of calling attention to 
the ‘dual unit’ which designates Smirn and Son as a clerk : 
‘Tue Bridge Commission summon thee to join 
Their solemn conclave, near the church’s spire, 
When Saturday meridian sun shall shine, 
And thy tenth day, November, half expire. 
Dirp.e will then report —_ the line 
Of pipes, to light the Bridge with gaseous fire, 


We rest thine humble servants, Reverend one, 
Their clerk ‘a dual unit,” SmiruH anp Son.’ 


We have for some time intended, on receiving each successive issue of the 
‘Southern Literary Messenger’ monthly magazine, to express our gratification that 
a purely literary periodical, of its high character, should be so well sustained in the 
southern section of our glorious republic. We find invariably in its well-filled pages 
both instruction and entertainment. Its contributors are many of them in the front 
rank of our intellectual men and women, and it is edited by the proprietor, Joun 
R. Tuomrson, Esq., with equal talent and good taste. A contempt for literary hum- 
bugeousness, a discriminating critical judgment, and a pure and flowing style, are 
apparent in the editorial department, which is evidently so well sustained only by un- 
wearied industry. We have sincere pleasure in commending the ‘ Messenger’ to 
that public favor which it has well deserved, and which we are confident it will con- 
tinue to command. It is well printed, upon firm white paper: in ‘that first appeal 
which is to the eye’ it leaves nothing to be desired. . . . ‘Orange’ writes too 
much in what Hoop calls ‘ the jugular vein ;’ the blood-and-murder style of Harri- 
son AinswortH. We ‘like not that; for the rest, there is much that is praise- 
worthy. We should like to hear again from the writer on some other subject more 
congenial to our readers, and in a different ‘vein.’ . . . We have had cited, in 
connexion with the subject animadverted upon by the two western religious journals 
quoted in a late number of the Knickersocker, the following instances of ‘ Jgno- 
rance in the Pulpit :’ ‘On one occasion a ‘ circuit-preacher’ in Alabama took his 
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text from the Epistle to the Hebrews, and remarked that ‘ Brother Pau wrote that 
very able and eloquent letter to the city of Hebrews!’ Another minister in one of 
his flights, for which he was quite distinguished, said: ‘ Brethren, what would you 
think were you to see a strong angel take hold of the Rocky Mountains by the brow, 
and pull them up by the roots and throw them into a mill-pond?’ On another oc- 
casion, defining human depravity, he said, ‘It is a paradox in the stamina of our 
natur’!’ At another time he remarked: ‘ Missionary and Bible Societies are im- 
mortal levers for spreading the lamp of salvation over the world.’ Another, at the 
conclusion of a fearfully dull and dry discourse, observed : ‘ Now, my friends, I am 
going to be in earnest: I am going to press this subject home. And sinners, I tell 
you, you resemble a blind man, blind-folded, standing onto the very edge of a very 
precipitate place !’ * Not a hundred miles from Gotham,’ writes a new contributor, 


‘I heard a pious class-leader, of more zeal than knowledge, open a prayer meeting 


thus: ‘My brethren, we will read for our amusement the first chapter of the Apocry- 
pha of St. Joun ;’ and soon after, ‘ Let us sing the long-metre song under the fifty- 
seventh page.’ He lately took for the subject of his disquisition the ‘thorn in the 
Jlesh’ spoken of by Saint Paut. This, he attempted to show, consisted in the apos- 
tle’s being near-sighted, and wearing glasses; quoting, in support of this shrewd 
hypothesis, these passages, ‘ For now we see through a glass darkly, and ‘ Ye see 
how large a letter I have written to you with mine own hands ;’ meaning thereby, 
that the apostle was obliged to make big letters!’ Such ridiculous exhibitions of 
ignorance reflect so little credit upon sacred ministrations, that we are glad to find 
religious journals of influence at last awakened to an evil heretcfore only too preva- 
lent. . . . Tere isa good deal of verse published now-a-days which is very far 
from being poetry. We sent a couple of small volumes of this kind recently to a 
friend in whose literary judgments we might well confide, and he returned them 
with a note, in which he said: ‘I dipped in the books and skimmed over the pages : 
there was not a single point to hang a criticism upon; they were not even bad. Bad 
books are sometimes ‘nuts’ for the reviewer, as you have often demonstrated: one 
can make as much out of them as out of good ones: sometimes they illustrate cha- 

acter. A very bad book is very often not a bad thing to read. But these things 
called books, which are but an undulating collocation of smooth words, undiversified 
by a wave or a ripple, heaven save me from!’ ‘Amen to that, Coz.’ . . . A VERY 
clever thing was ‘ The Canada Punch,’ and we are really very sorry to learn that it 
has been discontinued. The Montreal wits employed many of its columns in satirical 
hits, in prose and verse, at the troublous political movements of the province ; and 
not a few allusions were made to Yankee-land and annexation : 


‘ ALREADY do the ‘stars and stripes emit their orient blaze, 
The cheering beacon of relief, it glimmers through the haze ; 
It tells of better days to come, of daring spirits high, : 
Who ‘ put their trust in Provipence, and keep their powder dry. 


Puncu had a ‘A Dream’ of annexation, in which he traversed the Mississippi for 
a good place to ‘ squat :’ 


‘ Apown its current paddled he, past trees 
And rocks abutting, 
And once he heard an alligator sneeze, 
But that was nothing. 


Did n’t he think, with the down-east yankee, who on seeing an alligator for the first 
time, exclaimed ; ‘ Wal, he aint what you may call a hansum critter, but there’sa 
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great deal of openness when he smiles!’ Think of the ‘ smile’ ofan alligator! One 
of the best series of papers in the ‘Canada Punch’ was entitled ‘ Mrs. Chapone’s 
Letters to her Daughter.’ They were from the iron stylus of Mrs. Jupy, the amiable 
consort of Mr. Puncu. A single bit of advice touching female deportment at evening 
parties will afford an inkling of its keen satire: ‘ Make yourself agreeable only to those 
worth your while to conciliate. Snub all improper pretenders to your acquaintance, 
not omitting the mistress of the house, if necessary. Have a sliding-scale for your 
friendships, but none for your sincerity, which ought to be the same for every body. 
Be ready to flatter people who can serve you, and cut those who cannot. . . . Ina 
paper entitled ‘ A Glimpse of Australia,’ in the last number of the ‘ North-American 
Review,’ there is an exceedingly graphic description of the suddenness with which the 
rivers in that region rise in a moment as it were, inundating every thing, laying vast 
tracts under water, then passing away and giving place to sand, dust and desolation. 
‘ Our western rivers,’ says the reviewer, ‘ are changeable enough ; the Ohio rises in 
its flood from sixty-five to seventy feet ; at one season, it is a torrent often a mile in 
width, and fit to bear navies; at another, it creeps along, a little ‘ creek’ that a man 
may ford on horseback, and travellers upon the bank, (we speak literal truth,) are an- 
noyed and blinded by the sharp dust which drives from the bed of the river. But the 
Ohio is unchangeable compared with the streams of Australia. The Hawkesworth, 
back of Sydney, rises ninety feet above low water. The Macquaire is alternately 
deep enough to bear a line-of-battle ship upon its bosom, and so shallow that the fishes 
and frogs cannot live in it. One month, it is the Hudson in its strength and volume, 
and the next,a‘ dry-run.’ To-day, you may faint upon its banks from thirst, because 
between them all is waterless, and to-night, be wakened by a distant roar of crashing 
logs and breaking tree-tops, and hurrying out may find a moving cataract tossing the 
spoil of the forest before it, and filling the bed of the river in a moment with a torrent 
that you cannot pass.’ . . . A NoveEL match took place recently in England, in 
which a young gentleman undertook for a wager to lap up a saucer full of milk in 
less time than a cat! They both commenced at the same time, but on account of the 
gentleman being seized with a violent fit of laughter, which greatly impeded his pro- 
gress, the cat was enabled to gain a great lead: however the gentleman soon came 
up with her, and won by two table spoonsful!’ No wonder ‘ the gentleman’ laughed : 
we should have thought the exercise of any spectator’s risibles to be wholly unavoid- 
able. . . . ‘ The First Snow Storm,’ writes very prettily a young correspondent, ‘ is 
shedding its scattered flakes around, making it seem as though Winter sought to deck 
the yet green earth with a bridal veil for his coming espousal. Upon the damp untidy 
pathway, upon the brown leaves flying on the blast, upon the bare branches of the 
sighing trees, and upon the yet verdant meadows, falls without echo the feathery snow ; 
and upon the fair bosom of the last fading ‘ artemesias’ slowly descend the snow-flakes, 
so light, and yet so cold, that the sensitive heart shrinks chilled with sorrow, that their 
beauty may nolonger delight us. Yet while we gaze, again and again is the frosty 
burthen warmed into dew-drops of refreshing fragrance, proving still, as ever, that 
the mission of the flower is the ministry of Love ; to teach us how the trials of life 
may, by its simple alchemy, be changed into blessings to strengthen and ennoble us ; 
and that although chilled into seeming death, a prophecy of spring-time lingers at its 
root, and a promise of the resurrection-morning is enfolded in each sleeping bud, 
which clings to fife and waits the genial season.’ . . . Mr. C. and Mr. P., writes ‘J. 
H.,’ owned lots adjoining. Exactly on the dividing line in front stood a finetree. Mr. 
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P. wished to cut it down, as being in his way. Mr. C. remonstrated, it being a fine 
shade for his house. Angry words ensued, but Mr. P. eventually felled the tree. 
Mr. C., somewhat excited, applied to lawyer B., an incorrigible wag, for advice. B., eee aa 
after heedfully listening to C.’s story, advised him as follows, ‘ t’witnamely :’ ‘ This is : 
one of those nice and delicate questions, wherein it is impossible to guess how a jury ! 


would decide. My opinion as to its result might lead you into a fruitless law-suit. 
My advice to you, therefore, is to go and pull P.’s nose! That would be a tangible 
case of assault and battery, about which there could be no dispute—and my fee is 
five dollars!’ Not unlike the quack-doctor, who said to his patient, ‘ I don’t say that 
this nasty stuff that 1’m givin’ on ye now will cure you, but it will throw you into 
fits,and I kin cure fits—I’m death on’em!’ . . . We have been favored with a Sy 
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magnificent ‘Ode to the Province of Upper Canada,’ written, as the author himself ¥ 
declares, ‘by a son of a loyalist who was born and brought up in the said province, ; ne 
and who, until six weeks since, never attempted to write one verse!’ Think of this ih tS 
fact, reader, while you peruse a few of his patriotic stanzas : if ce 


‘How beautiful and charming is the land 
Of our province of Upper Canada! ' 
Both magnificent and transcendent grand, 
She is the Queen of North America. ‘ 
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‘Our sweet land is the gem and bright, flower, 
That which adorns the Northern Hemisphere : 


























She will rise in fame, eminence and power, a 
And other lands will her constantly fear. A? 
aed 


‘A country of freedom that’s enjoyed ; 
Without dread or fear of molestation, Ai he 
Of the assassin to be annoyed 
By the fear of death and innovation! 


ee 










‘Look at the proud and pretended freedom 

Of the United States, in which they glory; : 
Of their liberty and boasted wisdom, 

As though they were all plenty, peace and joy! 


‘A land of tyranny and of misery ; Fs 
How lamentable it is for to say 1 
There isa nation that’s without mercy oa @ 
The sufferings of the poor to allay ! ioe a 


* What heart would not bleed to hear of poor man 
Suffering death without a fair trial 
By a judge and jury; what a foul plan! 
And from them they would take no denial. 






‘Ten men at Vicksburgh, in Virginia, (!) 
Without a trial were hung like a dog ; 

Such deeds are only done in America, 

And those tyrants their cause will pettifog!’ 










Now Mr. ‘ Jonn Smytu, Land-Agent,’ if this is your opinion of ‘ unhappy Ame- 


rica,’ why does Canada want to be married to such a wretched country ? But ‘ it’s f° 
no use knocking at the door.’ You are not a ‘ well-behaved’ people, and ‘ you can’t nee 5 


come in!’ . . . Quire surprised as well as amused this evening at the dénowement 
of an anecdote which we heard related of a zealous devotee, a new convert at a re- 
cent protracted revival-meeting, and a partner of one of the most busy, driving, and + 
thrifty"mercantile firms in the town where the ‘subject’ resided. After ‘ confession 
and admission,’ he took upon himself at once the novel observances which appertained 
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to his duties as a ‘ professor ;’ such as grace before meals, family prayers at morning 
and evening, ete. His first ‘ grace,’ which was heard by our informant, was pecu- 
liar: ‘ Be pleased to bless this portion of food now in readiness for us; give it to us 
in love; may we eat and drink with grateful hearts: Yours Truly > He was 
entering upon the name of his firm, when he discovered his blunder in time to stop 
that consummation! Aw reste, it was ‘past praying for.’ 





. . Our excellent 
oriental correspondent, Joun P. Brown, Esq., gives in preceding pages one of his 
most interesting ‘Sketches of the East.’ It is as fresh and vivid in its descriptions 
to the eye as a painting of the scenes depicted would be upon canvass. We have 
other papers of kindred excellence from the writer’s pen which await present inser- 
tion. . . . A sincuar fact is recorded in a late Glasgow (Scotland) newspaper : 
‘An old man residing in the neighborhood of that city found a miniature of his 
wife, taken in her youth. She had been dead many years, and he was a person of 
strictly sedate and religious habits; but the sight of this picture overcame him. From 
the time of its discovery till his death, which took place some months afterward, he 
neglected all his ordinary duties and employments, and became in a manner imbecile, 
spending whole days without uttering a word, or manifesting the slightest interest in 
passing occurrences. The only one with whom he would hold any communication 
was a little grand-child, who strikingly resembled the portrait ; to her he was perfectly 
docile ; and a day or two before his death he gave her his purse, and strictly enjoined 
her to lay the picture beside him in his coffin; a request which was accordingly ful- 
filled.’ . . . We should like respectfully to inquire whether the following lines do 


not express what is ‘ pretty much so?’ In responding, none but true lovers need apply : 






—‘ Love is like the wind; 
You feel it while it blows; 

But whence it comes you cannot find, 
Nor follow where it goes.’ 
TuereE is much force in the following passage, which we find in our note-book, 
without any reference to its source: ‘To mature a novel which shall command the 
respect of really intelligent persons, which shall impress more on the second reading 
than the first, and which powerful minds can resort to for impulse and invigoration, 
requires a richness of attainment, a cheerful and sympathizing spirit, a wide-reaching 
mastery of style, together with a clear and strong good sense. One may apply to 
this latter quality what Wituiam Penn said to the Recorder of London when that 
potentate told him, after repeated demands, that he was guilty by the common law : 
‘ Friend, if that law of which thou speakest be common, it should not be so hard to 
produce.’ Hard to produce examples of this common sense in modern novels it cer- 
tainly is; and this is one great reason why Scorr and Miss Epceworrn still keep 
their high stations, defying all efforts to displace them.’ . . . A very useful and 
admirable ‘Directory for Visitors to Greenwood,’ compiled by Mr. N. CLeveLanp, 
has just been published. It contains a full description of every part of these beautiful 
grounds, as well as of the most noteworthy monuments, tombs, ete., that have been 
built. It has a great number of pictorial illustrafions, and is printed in very elegant 
style. It cannot fail to be of essential service to the public. . . . Mayuap our 
readers will remember the description given in our last number, by a Nicaragua cor- 
respondent, of the style of no-dress common among the people of Mosquito-land. 
An obliging correspondent, from whom we hope often to hear, has sent us the follow- 
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ing apostrophe to the Kine of that ‘ked’ntry,’ a live ‘nigger,’ who was caught one 
day, ‘in puris naturalibus, and made a monarch of : 


Kine of the Breechless !— melancholy star ! 
Thou art indeed, indeed ‘thyself alone!’ 
We view, and wish to view thee from afar, 
The darkest meteor that ever shone! 
Black comet! — strange and most peculiar feature, 
That dusks —till now unseen —the sky of nature! 


Thou fresh-breeched monarch, who hast doffed thy feathers, 
Whose new-made white-wash pales that dusky brow ? 
What tailor built the unmentionable leathers 
In which thy royal limbs do straddle now ? 
Dost count, ’midst cares of state, the thousand stitches 
That bind the seams of thy new kingly breeches? 


Dost bother thy wise pate to wonder what 
(Thou new-made potentate of almost no-land !) 
Are the opinions of the Autocrat 
In reference to the present state of Poland ? 
If so, a word, Prince Sampo — prythee hark! 
As thou art dark already, still * keep dark 


Look to thy treasury !—a wise economy 
Brings blankets to thy wives — to thee brings rum ; 

And ‘lots’ of greens and chickens, hog and hominy, 
Shall glad the comforts of thy forest home. 

Thy dear Mosquito subjects, do they bite, 

Like ours, and hum their drowsy songs all night ? 


New ally of the Island-Queen! — thy fame, 
To th’ astonished world now first awake, 
A twelve-month’s immortality shall claim, 
And from that sum ten months the world may take: 
May in that time new powers new breeches send, 
And keep thee mindful of thy latter end! 


We commend ‘Reverend R. Townsend Huddart’s Appeal for the Church in 
California’ to the hearts of our readers. It is a brief but forcible and well-reasoned 
pamphlet, and may be obtained gratis at No. 6, Cortlandt-street. Donations, of all 
appropriate kinds, will be received by all the Episcopal clergy of the city. The object 
is a noble one: ‘ There stood a man of Macedonia, and prayed him, saying, ‘Come 
over into Macedonia and help us.2’ . . . Tue Right Reverend Bishop Doang, of 
New-Jersey, we are informed, mentions a laughable anecdote of himself, which is 
somewhat to the following purport. He was travelling in the cars between New- 
York and Bordentown, and having occasion to leave his seat for a moment, found on 
his return that it was occupied by another person, who pertinaciously refused to sur- 
render it: ‘No, Sir !—he had paid for a seat, and he should sit where he liked.’ 
After a little farther remonstrance, the Bishop observed: ‘ Do you know who I am, 
Sir? I am Bishop Doane, of New-Jersey.’ ‘ You are?’ exclaimed the obstinate 
passenger ; ‘are you that d d Puseyite? You can’t have this seat, Bishop 
Doane!’ . . . ‘As common as the air we breathe’ is a familiar expression. Won- 
der if it is equally common to think of its character; to reflect upon the nature of 





‘Tue blue vault and sapphire wall, 
That overhangs and circles all.’ 
To the many who have not thought upon this theme, we commend the following 
beautiful passage from the last number of the London ‘ Quarterly Review :’ 
Tue atmosphere rises above us with its cathedral dome arching toward the heaven of which it is 


the most familiar synonyme and symbol. It floats around us like that grand object which the apostle 
Jomn saw in his vision: ‘aseaof glass like unto crystal.’ So massive is it that when it begins to stir 
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it tosses about great ships like playthings, and sweeps cities and forests like snow-flakes to destruc- 
tion before it. And yet it is so mobile that we have lived years in it before we can be persuaded that 
it exists at all, and that the great bulk of mankind never realize the truth that they are bathed in an 
ocean of air. Its weight is so enormous that iron shivers before it like glass, yet a soap-bubble sails 
through it with impunity, and the tiniest insect waves it with its wings. It ministers lavishly to all 
the senses. We touch it not, but it touches us: its warm south wind brings back color to the pale 
face of the invalid: its cool west winds refresh the fevered brow and make the blood mantle in our 
cheeks: evenits north blasts brace into new vigor the hardened children of our rugged clime. The 
eye is indebted to it for all the magnificence of sunrise, the full brightness of mid-day, the chastened 
radiance of gloaming, and the clouds that cradle near the settingsun. But for it the rainbow would 
want its triumphal arch, and the winds would not send their fleecy messengers on errands around the 
heavens. The cold ether would not shed its snow-feathers on the earth, nor would drops of dew 
gather on the flowers. The kindly rain would never fall, hail, storm nor fog diversify the face of the 
sky. Our naked globe would turn its tanned unshadowed forehead to the sun, and one dreary mo- 
notonous blaze of light and heat dazzle and burn up all things. Were there no atmosphere, the even- 
ing sun would in a moment set, and without warning plunge the earthin darkness. But the air keeps 
in her hand a sheaf of his rays, and lets them slip but slowly through her fingers ; so that the shadows 
of evening gather by degrees, and the flowers have time to bow their heads, and each creature of space 
to find a place of rest and nestle to repose. In the morning the garish sun would at one bound burst 
from the bosom of night and blaze above the horizon; but the air watches for his coming, and sends 
at first one little ray to announce his approach, and then another, and by and by a handful — and so 
gently draws aside the curtain of night, and slowly lets the light fall on the face of the sleeping earth, 
till her eye-lids open, and like the man, she ‘goeth forth again to her labor until the evening.’ 


Tuere’s ‘somedele’ wit and sparkle in a little sheet published semi-occasionally by 
the students of the University of Vermont, called ‘T'he College Maul.’ Poetical sen- 
timent, also, is to be met with in its columns ; a striking example of which may be found 
in the ‘Lines to a Polliwog.’ We segregate ‘ specimens’ of the stanzas: 


*DweE.uer in the watery bog! ‘I have seen the world, and round it 
Embryo — prototypic frog, Journeyed much, and still have found it 
W iggling waggling Polliwog, All the same where e’er I sound it: 

Wiggle waggle! waggle wiggle! Wiggle waggle! waggle wiggle! 

‘Like a cow when flies are eating ‘He who waggles most, will surely 
Her, or females’ fans at meeting, Scull his boat the most securely — 
Ceaseless, ceaseless, is the beating : To the port, and all by purely : 

y; , y " a! re , ri > ' vv. * *, 
Wiggle waggle! waggle wiggle! Wiggle waggle ! waggle wiggle ! 

‘* Lives of great men all remind us,’ * Once thou wast a spawning egg: 
That’s the way to leave behind us Waggling brought thee tail and head, 
Wakes by which the world will find us, Waggling soon will start a leg: 

Wiggle waggle! waggle wiggle! Wiggle waggle! waggle wiggle!’ 


‘A very plain matter-of-fact farmer in our vicinity,’ writes a country correspondent, 
‘a few years since had the misfortune to lose his barn, with its contents, by fire. 
Happening a few days after to be in the office of a gentleman noted for his charity 
and generosity, and who, by-the-by, had formerly sold to the yeoman his farm, the 
subject of his loss was mentioned. With characteristic liberality, he counted and 
handed to the man a package of money, saying, ‘I am very sorry for your loss; let 
me make you a present of fifty dollars.’ The farmer received it silently, counted it 
carefully twice, then looking at the donor, in a very business-like way, simply re- 
plied : ‘I believe it is right, Doctor!’ Rather frosty gratitude this, but not quite so 
icy as was that of a man who elbowed his way through a crowd on the Fourth of 
July at Buffalo, some years ago, and said to one of our merchants, then on a visit to 
his native place, ‘Can’t you give a poor fellow something, Mr. B ? Tve got to 
be a poor cripple since you used to live here, and I can’t work. Come, give us a 
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little suthin’, can’t ye?? Mr. B put his hand in his pocket and handed the 
man a half-dollar piece, which he pocketed, without uttering a word of thanks. In 
about an hour he came up to Mr. B 












» Who was taking a glass of wine with a 

friend at an inn, and said, ‘ Look o’ here, your brother down to Black Rock, he ’gin 

mea dollar! Can’t you,a New-York marchant, ’ford to give as much ashe? JI ve 
should say you could, easy!’ Not liking the idea himself of being outdone in gene- 
rosity by his resident brother, he handed the importunate fellow two quarter-dollar a 
pieces, when he went off, precisely as before, without so much as ‘Thankee.’ In the Bie 
evening Mr. B 





was surprised by a call at the door of his room, after he had 








retired for the night. ‘ Look o’ here, exclaimed a now familiar voice from with- 
out, ‘look o’ here, Square, one o’ them quarters you ’gin me last was a pista- 
reen!’ . . . ‘The Two Loves, or Eros and Anteros, is the title of a new work 
from the press of Messrs. Stringer aND TownsEND. We have not read the book, ’ 
but a clever correspondent who has, remarks of it: ‘I should like to write, and ie i 
would, if I could steal time, a paper on novels and novel-reading. I used to pore over ye 
the ‘ Mysteries of Upotruo,’ and the ‘ Three Spaniards,’ at school, until ‘ each par- ¢ 






















ticular hair stood up on eénd.’ Then came the Waverley Novels, those gorgeous 
pageants of the age of chivalry, those enchanted stories of the golden past: BuLwer 
succeeded, with his misanthropy and metaphysics, and James followed with his 
never-to-be ‘last’! But of late I have repented the sins of my youth: once ina 
while however I ‘ backslide,’ and ‘treat resolution ;’ and ‘ The Two Loves’ is the 
last feast I have had. I say ‘feast,’ because it is so different from the general run 
of novels, so boldly, simply, and well written. The author has evidently no fear of i 
censure from the prim and would-be-thought immaculate canters of the day. Vice ia 





is portrayed as it does and always will exist, a beautiful deformity, a hell which the bs 
far-off stars of heaven sometimes shine down into. We see from the beginning what 
will be the end of one of the heroines: the dark thread that is to be inwoven in the 
web of her existence is there taken up. Pride is the downfall of Mrs. Stevens. oe 
Captain Witkes and Jack Jones, the captain and mate of the pirate bark, are finely ae ks 
drawn; Mrs. Fouey is one of the most consummate hypocrites on record ; a plotting, 

scheming, talented, bad woman. Old Borponnt, and the episodes of Italian life, are bite * 
fresh and natural. The story never for a moment flags in its interest, but keeps ex- Bite 
pectation on the tiptoe ; at the same time (and it is a rare quality in this age of ex- 
aggeration,) nothing is overdone. There is no ‘bellowing’ and ‘strutting.’ The 
author is not one of Nature’s journeymen who make the men that ‘ imitate humanity 
so abominably.’ Whether it was wise to draw so many bad characters is another 
thing: that I leave to more profound critics than myself. ‘Jane Eyre’ and ‘ Wild- 
fell Hall’ pleased me and others, in spite of the cant of a portion of the press: ‘ The 
Two Loves’ pleases me, and will please, I think, the readers of the Knicker- 
BOcCKER.’ . . . ‘ The Covenant and Ladies’ Magazine’ is the title of a new and 
very handsomely-executed monthly, edited by Mrs. E. M. Sermour and Pascua. wag! 
Donatpson, Esq. It is designed especially for the ‘ better half of creation,’ and we pres 
have reason to believe that no stone will be left unturned to make it every way worthy 

of their encouragement and support. ‘ We desire,’ say the Eprrors, ‘ that our Orper 

should stand high in the good opinion of our fair countrywomen, and their bright va 
smiles beaming upon our pathway shall light and cheer us on in the discharge of our 

duty and the fulfilment of our resolves.’ Each number of the work is to be elabo- hia t. 
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rately embellished. We have known Mr. Donaxpson as an editor in another publi- 
cation, and can pronounce authentically upon his talents and his industry. Success 
attend him! . . . Tuere is something very wierd and Germanic in the lines enti- 
tled ‘ The Gin-Fiend,’ by Cuartes Mackay. They were suggested by a scene in 


‘ The Drunkard’s Children, an admirable picture-story by CRUIKSHANK : 


‘Tue Gin-FienpD cast his eyes abroad, and looked o’er all the land, 
And numbered his myriad worshippers with his bird-like, long right hand : 
He took his place in the teeming streets, and watched the people go 
Around and about, with a buzz and a shout, forever to and fro: 

‘And it’s hip! said the Grn-Frenp, ‘hip! hurrah! for the muliitude T see, 

Who offer themselves a sacrifice, and die for the love of me! 


‘There stood a woman on a bridge; she was old, but not with years; 
Old with excess and passion and pain, and she wept remorseless tears}; 

And she gave to her babe her milkless breast, then goaded by its cry, 

Made a desperate leap in the river deep, in the sight of the passers-by: 

‘ And it’s hip!’ said the Gin-F1enp, ‘hip! hurrah! she sinks, but let her be! 
In life or death, whatever she did, was all for the love of me! 


‘There watched another by the hearth, with sullen face and thin: 
She uttered words of scorn and hate to one that staggered in; 
Long had she watched ; and when he came, his thoughts were bent on blood 3 
He could not brook her taunting look, and he slew her where she stood: 

¢ And it’s hip! said the G1n-F1enp, ‘ hip! hurrah! my right good friend is he! 
He hath slain his wife, he hath given his life, and all for the love of me!’ 


* And every day in the crowded way he takes his fearful stand, 
And numbers his myriad worshippers with his bird-like, long right hand ; 
And every day the weak and strong, widows and maids and wives, 
Blood-warm, blood-cold, young men and old, offer the fiend their lives: 

‘ And it’s hip? he says, ‘hip! hip! hurrah! for the multitude I see, 
That sell their souls for the burning drink, and die for the love of me!’ 


‘Tur subject of the following anecdote,’ writes a friend, ‘is an old and respectable 
physician, who is now a very strenuous temperance man, although in his young days 
he sometimes ‘ patronised the groceries’ over much. On one occasion, having in- 
dulged very freely in a variety of spiritous decoctions with some boon-companions, he 
mounted his mare and started for home. He had not gone far before the inconsider- 
ate ‘ commingling of spirits’ in his stomach gave rise to such a furious rebellion that 
he was fain to dismount and come to an anchor against a large log by the roadside, 
where he commenced a process of upheaval that was truly alarming. While engaged 
in these spasmodic efforts at relief he was accosted by a traveller who, with true yankee 
solicitude, enquired what was the matter.’ The inebriate, in an interval of the paroxysm, 
gruffly replied, that he ‘ had traded horses, and was very sick of his bargain!” . . . THE 
noble deer, for which we were indebted to the kindness of a Broome-county friend, has 
served a double purpose of good. Its delicious ‘sadles’ and steaks of venison were 
relished by many persons ‘ of the right sort ;’ and its soft skin, neatly dressed, forms 
an ample and beautiful mat in the sanctum, R should see the little white feet 
buried at evening in the soft fur, and hear the ‘ crowing’ which its luxurious ‘ feel’ 
awakens. It is somewhat difficult to make the little people ‘ ruminate bedward’ while 
standing uponit. . . . We were reminded of ‘ JEamEs DE La Piucne, Exquire,’ 
at the Opera the other night. ‘ Do you see that young man over there, sucking the 
end of his rattan?’ asked a friend at our elbow. ‘Yes; what of him?’ ‘See how 
he is dying away with the music, and how his empty head sways to and fro in affected 
ecstasy. That young man is an ignorant ‘snob ;’ upon my honor, he cannot write a 





etter of twenty lines without misspelling the commonest words.’ We commend him, 
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if he reads the KnicKERBOCKER, to the studious example of his great prototype, 
‘CHARLES DE LA Puiucue, Exquire,’. while securing a ‘ fashnabble hedgication :’ 






































‘Imprymus. I’ve been obleged to get up all the ecomplishments at double quick, & to apply 
myself with tremenjuous energy. 
‘First: in horder to give myself a hideer of what a gentleman reely is, I’ve read the novvle of 
Pea Six times, and am to go through it 4 times mor. of tate 
‘I practis ridin and the acquirement of ‘a steady & a sure seat acros the County’ assijuously 4 mes 
times a week, at the Hippydrum Ridin Grounds. Many’s the tumbil I’ve ad, and the aking boans fac 33 
I’ve suffered from, though I was grinnin in the Park or laffin at the Opra. 7 i 
‘Every morning from 6 till 9, the inhabitance of the Halbany may have been surprised to hear the Re 
sounds of music ishing from the apartmince of Jeames pe LA PLucue, Exquire, Letter Hex. It’s vf ES ee 
my dancing-master. From six to nine we have walces and polkies; at nine ‘mangtiang & depot- ‘ E i 
ment,’ as he calls it; & the manner of hentering a room, complimenting the ost & ostess, & compot- tie thks ‘ 
ting yourself at table. At nine I henter from my dressing-room, (has to a party,) I make my bow ; nied 4 
my master (he’s a Marquis in France, and ad misfortins, being connected with young Lewy Negpo- Ud: 
LEUM,) reseaves me; I hadwance; speak abowt the weather & the toppix of the day in an elegant nag 
& cussory manner. Brekfst is enounced by FirzwaRREN, my mann; we precede to the festive } 
bord ; complimence is igschanged, with the manner of drinking wind, addressing your neighbor, em- fos 
ploying your napking & finger-glas, &c. And then we fall to brekfst, when I promiss you the Mar- 
quis do n’t eat like acommoner. He says I’m getten on very well; soon I shall be able to inwite f 
people to brekfst, like Mr. Miius, my rivle in the Halbany; Mr. Macauty, (who wrote that sweet oe 
book of ballets, ‘The Lays of Hancient Rum ;) & the great Mr. Ropeers himself. 
‘The above was wrote some weeks back. I dave given brekfsts sins then, reglar Deshunys. I 
have ad Earls and Ycounts — Barnits as many as I chose; and the pick of the Railway world, o 
which I form a member.’ : 


This is the bright side of the picture ; but after all, ‘ JEames pe 1a PLucue, Exquire’ 
was not quite ’appy. ’Ear ’im: “idee, f 


* Prope phansy its hall gaiety and pleasure the life of us fashnabble gents about townd — but I ee 
can tell ’em its not hall goold that glitters. They don’t know our momints of hagony, hour ours of be 
studdy and reflecshun. They little think when they see Jeames pe La PLucue, Exquire, wurling 
round in walce at HaumMax with Lapy Hann, or lazaly oo a kidrill with Lapy Zim, pouring y i 
helegant nothinx into the Counrsrss’s hear at dinner, or gallopin his hoss Desperation hover the ex- , 
orcisin-ground in the Park — they little think that leader of the tong, seaminkly so reckliss, is a care- ad 
worn mann !—and yet so it is.’ 


Let our would-be dandies take good heed of this ingenuous confession. . . . THERE ae Gs 
ensues a beautiful illustration of ‘ an active and living christian faith :’ ? 
‘A KIND and tender-hearted clergyman, a ‘good shepherd’ of his flock, was one day speaking of ’ 
that active, living faith, which should at all times cheer the sincere follower of Jesus, and related to eest 
me an illustration that had just occurred in his family. e 
*He had gone into a cellar which in winter was quite dark, and entered by a trap-loor. A little it 
daughter only four years old was trying to find him, and came to the trap-door, but on looking down ote 
all was dark, and she called: a 
¢¢ Are you down cellar, father ? ake 4 
¢¢ Yes; would you like tocome, Mary?’ ith. 


*¢It is dark; I can’t come down, father.’ ‘ 

¢ ¢ Well, my daughter, I am right below you, and I can see you, though you cannot see me, and if ot 7 
you will drop yourself, I will catch you.’ 

¢¢O, [shail fall; I can’t see you, papa.’ 

‘ «7 know it,’ he answered, * but I am really here, and you shall not fall and hurt yourself. ‘If you 
will jump, I will catch you safely.’ 

‘Little Mary strained her eye to the utmost; but could catch no glimpse of her father. She hesi- 
tated, then advanced a little farther, then summoning all her resolution, she threw herself forward 
und was received safely in her father’s arms. A few days after she discovered the cellar-door open, 


and supposing her father to be there, she called : i es 
‘¢ Shall I come again, papa?” rip 
¢* Yes, my dear, in a minute,’ he replied, and had just time to reach his arms toward her, when in ed 
her childish glee, she fell shouting into his arms, and clasping his neck, said: nd 
* ¢] knew, dear father, I should not fall.’ £3 





oa ie 


TuereE are very few persons in the Empire State who have not heard of Exisna i 4 
Wiu1ams, the eminent advocate, of Columbia county. A friend has just mentioned , fy 
to us an anecdote of him which is well worth recording. He had been,Jistening to an Se 
antagonist who was rather a dull speaker, and who had infused into his summing up a nat 
vast deal of fustian. Mr. Wiiu1ams rose when he had finished, and said : ‘ Gentlemen tet 
of the jury, if I did not feel strong in the justice of my cause, I should fear the effect f é 
upon you of the eloquent harangue to which you have just listened. That, gentle- i} 


men, was a splendid, a magnificent performance. I admire that speech, gentlemen Ei 
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of the jury —I always admired it. I admired that speech when I was aboy!’ It is 

needless perhaps to add, that this compliment was not lost uponthejury. . . . ‘ The 

Wheel of Life’ is the title of a little poem, a few stanzas of which we have copied 
into our common-place book. They strike us as original and impressive : 

*I sat beside a cottage hearth, 

A wheel was standing near ; 


A little infant whirled it round, 
Then started back in fear. 


‘ At first the thread was smooth and white, 
No spot or wrinkle there ; 
For Innocence the wheel did turn, 
For Life’s immortal heir. 


* Methought the mystic Wheel of Life ‘ Soon coarser grew the rolling thread, 
Was whirled by that fair child, Uneven grew the skein; 
And fast the ever-lengthening cord And Passion, with its crimson dye, 
Was on the spindle piled. Began to leave its stain. 
‘Time, standing near with clicking reel, | ‘ And louder yet the spindle whirred, 
Was counting off the chain; And quick the wheel flew round ; 
And every month he tied a knot, | And fast upon the spool of Life 


And every year a skein. Her thread the spinner wound.’ 


A cuolce specimen of ‘Canine Latinity’ is the constitution of a society established a 
few months since in the University of Vermont. We subjoin a brief specimen : 


‘Quvum in the course of human events necesse est uno set of anthroropopagorum connectionem 
dissolvere cum another usual est and expectari quod in verbis of that numquam to be satis admirari 
Ducis GkorGre WasHINGTON qui fuit Ist in bello, Ist in pace, et Ist in the cordibus of his country- 
men, qui fuit universally observitas dum vixit et died lamented by omnibus qui knew him, ad 
Mount Vernon a locum in Virginia, que coloniam constitutus erat per Joun Smiru ante the glorious 
landing of our Pilgrim Patrum qui fugere ab tyranny et oppression to instituere libertatum of con- 
science in the silvis Americanis ab whom delivatus erat the spirit of septuagesima sex, in the tem- 
pores that tried men’s animas, in the revolutionary bellum, quum the aquila Americana demolished 
the British leonem et gigunt the principles of the immortalis JerreRson, principles qui oppositi sunt 
to hos of the insignis ALEXANDER Hami.Ton of infelix memory qui shot erat in duello cum infamis 
Aaron Burr, qui died a deserved mortem per want of breath et cujus memoires sunt scripti_ per 
Matruew L. Davis, commonly nominatus the Antiquus Puer in Specs; an amicus of the illus- 
trissimus ANDREW Jackson Teneseensis, qui pugnavit and vincit the Brittanos ad Novum Orleans 
in Mpcccx1y. et meruit supremos honores ab countrymen ejus per expugnabilem animositatem suam 
to et Roman fortitudinem against the monstrum Bank the focum Aristocratie, et lever tyrannis, as 
was bene dixit pet Joun Mapison, Esq., a juris consultus boni standing et cujus character arat like 
Czsar’s wife, que est dixit to have been the daughter of one horum Romanorum qui trampled the 
kings of the earth et ostenbant obstupefacto mundo that glorious Democracy quod used up British 
tyranny et oppression et continuavit interrita through a longum et unbroken successio of boni citi- 
zens donec it centered erat in James K. Po_xK populi choice, qui donavit a pass to Sanra Anna et 
captured id gentleman’s wooden leg et scalded eum cum ‘a hasty plate of soup’ in manibus of Scor- 
TIO —_ pewanus at Cerro-Gordo, subsequent to demolishing his coppias at Palo Alto, Resaca de la 
Palma, Monterey and Buena Vista, ZacHARY TayLor Duce, the greatest dux of the age, the DuKr 
or WELLINGTON not exceptus, illustris as ille is for the subjugationi Imperatoris NapoLeon,’ etc. 


TueEreE is a sheriff in Illinois who was rather ‘taken in’ in that region on one ocea- 
sion, and ‘done for.’ He made it a prominent part of his business to ferret out and 
punish pedlars for travelling through the state without a license ; but one morning he 
‘met his match ;’ a ‘ ginooine’ yankee pedlar. ‘ What have you got to sell ?—any 
thing ?’ asked the sheriff. ‘ Yaés, sartain; what ‘dye like to hev? Got razers, fust- 
rate; that’s an article, Square, that you want, tew, I should say, by the looks o’ 
your baird. Got good blackin’ ; ’t ’llmake them old cowhide boots o’ your’n shine so 
*t you can shave into *°em: Balm o’ Klumby, tew; only a dollar a bottle ; good for 
the ha’r, and ‘assistin’ poor human natur,’ as the poet says.’ The sheriff bought a 
bottle of the Balm of Columbia, and in reply to the question whether he wanted ‘ any 
thing else,’ that functionary said he did; he wanted to see the yankee’s license for 
pedling in Illinois, that being his duty, as the high sheriff of the state! The pedlar 
showed him a document ‘ fixed up good, in black and white,’ which the officer pro- 
nounced ‘ all correct ;? and handing it back to the pedlar, he added, ‘ I don’t know, 
now that I've bought this stuff, that I care any thing about it. I reckon I may as 
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well sell it to you ag’in. What ll you give for it?” ‘ Oh, I don’t know as the darn’d 
stuff ’s any use to me, but seein’ it’s yedu, sheriff, I'll give yeéu about thirty-seven 
and a half cents for it,’ quietly responded the trader. The sheriff handed over the 
bottle and recived the change, when the pedlar said: ‘I say yeéu, guess J *ve a ques- 
tion to ask you now. Hev yedu got a pedlar’s license about your trowse’s?’ ‘No; 
I haven’t any use for the article, myself, said the sheriff. ‘ Hain’t,eh? Well, I guess 
we ’Il see about that pooty darn’d soon. Ef I understand the law, neéw, it’s a clear 
case that yoeu ’ve been tradin’ with me — hawkin’ and peddlin’ Balm o’ Klumby on 
the highway — and I shall inform on yeéu ; I°ll be darn’d ef I don’t!’ Reaching the 
town, the yankee was as good as his word, and the high sheriff was fined for pedling 
without a license. He was heard afterward to say, ‘ You might as well hold a greased 
eel as a live Yankee!’ . . . Very pretty and graceful are these lines on ‘ Girlhood,’ 
just received from our friend and correspondent, Joun G. Saxe, Esq. : 
Wirth rosy cheeks and merry-dancing curls, | What heavenly pleasure o’er the spirit rolls, 


And eyes of tender light, When, all the air along, 
O very beautiful are little girls, Floats the sweet music of untainted souls, 


And goodly to the sight! {n bright, unsullied song! 


Here comes a group to seek my lonely bower, | Thesacrednymphsthat guard thissylvan ground 
_ Ere waning Autumn dies ; May sport unseen with these, 
How like the dew-drops on a drooping flower | And joy to hear their ringing laugh resound 
Are smiles from gentle eyes! Among the clustering trees. 


What beaming gladness lights each fairy face With rosy cheeks and merry-dancing curls, 
; The while the elves advance, And eyes of tender light, 
Now speading swiftly in a gleesome race, | Overy beautiful are little girls, 
Now whirling in a dance ! And goodly to the sight! 


‘A Place in thy Memory’ is the designation given to a small duodecimo volume 
by Mrs. H. De Kroyrr. It is published by subscription, for the benefit of the author, 
who has suddenly been stricken stone-blind, while just on the verge of womanhood. 


To her, henceforth, 
‘No sun, no moon, no stars — all dark !” 


Reader, subscribe for her book, if she calls upon you; it is a good volume, and a 
pleasant ; but ‘it is the cause, the cause !’ Sorrow for the poor lady ‘ cast into outer 
darkness’ by that inscrutable Provipence which might have deprived you in like 
manner of sight! . . . Looxine down from the roof of a high dwelling at night 
upon a great city, partly revealed by a conflagration, is to us a sublime spectacle. In 
the semi-gloom, uprise the towers, steeples, domes and cupolas into the heavens, now 
brightening now fading in the rising and sinking flame. The far-off clanking of the 
engines ; the subdued roar of human voices; the faint crackling of the flames, and 
that monotone of raging fire which rises solemnly into the empyrean, and the rest- 
less patter of a thousand feet; all these possess, to our conception, the element of 
sublimity. Looking up to the dark blue star-begemmed dome above, one cannot help 
saying with Bryant: 


‘Tuy spirit is around, { ¢ And when the hours of rest 
Quickening the reckless mass that sweeps along; | Come like a calm upon the mid sea brine, 

And this eternal sound, Hushing its billowy breast, 
Voices and footfalls of the unnumbered throng, The quiet of the moment too is THINE ; 

Like the resounding sea, It breathes of Him who keeps 
Or like the rainy tempest, speaks of TuEx! | The vast and helpless city while it sleeps.’ 


‘You must have a retentive memory,’ writes a Bangor friend. Well, we have, we 
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are glad to say, and it is one of the pleasantest endowments which has been vouch- 
safed us. ‘ Memory,’ says Judge Hauisurron, very beautifully, ‘acts on thought 
like sudden heat on a dormant fly: it wakes it from the dead, puts new life into it, 
and it stretches out its wings and buzzes round asif it had never slept.’ . . . We 
little thought, while quoting from Exuiorr, the English ‘ corn-law rhymer,’ in our 
last number, so soon to be called upon to record his death. But he was in the spirit- 
land while we were calling upon our readers to admire his genius. He was to the 
artizans of England what Burns was to the peasantry of Scotland. It was to his 
rhymes, more than to any other collateral cause, that we may attribute the repeal of 
the tax on bread, ‘ the staff of life,’ in Great Britain. The stalwart-minded Wuir- 
TIER has some recent stirring lines upon the burial of this noble poet of the masses : 


‘ HanDs off, thou tythe-fat plunderer! play ‘ Then let the poor man’s horny hands 







He knew the locust swarm that cursed 
The harvest-flelds of Gop! 


No trick of priestcraft here : Bear up the mighty dead, 
Back, puny lordling! dar’st thou lay And Labor’s swart and stalwart bands 
A hand on ExuiorrT’s bier ? Behind as mourners tread. 
Alive, your rank and pomp as dust j Leave cant and craft their baptized bounds, 
Beneath his feet he trod ; | Leave rank its minster-floor ; 
} 


Give England’s green and daisied grounds 
The Poet of her Poor! 





‘On these pale lips, the smothered thought 
Which England’s millions feel, 










‘ Lay down upon his Sheaf’s green verge 
That brave old heart of oak, 






A fierce and fearful splendor caught, With fitting dirge from sounding forge, 
As from his forge, the steel ; | And pall of furnace-smoke! 

Strong-armed as Tuor ! a shower of fire Where whirls the stone its dizzy rounds, 
His smitten anvil flung: | And axe and sledge are swung, 

Gop’s curse, Earth’s wrong, dumb Hunger’s ire, | And, timing to their stormy sounds, 


He gave them all a tongue! His stormy lays are sung!’ 



















Goop taste in literary composition, or good judgment of it, let us inform ‘ M.,’ don’t 
come alone of reading standard ‘ works on taste.’ There are readers who have never 
read an essay on taste; and if they take our advice, they never will; for they can no 
more improve their taste by so doing, than they could improve their appetite by 
studying a cookery-book” . . . We are ‘ proud and happy’ to be enabled to state 
to the citizens of the North-American republic that M. Soyer, French artist de 
cuisine to the ‘ Reform Club, ‘ Len-den,’ has ‘ fabricated an entirely new sauce for the 
public at large of Great-Britain !’ We have tried it, and ‘ knocking head,’ as the Chinese 
have it, ‘ we beg leave to renew to M. Soyer the assurances of our distinguished con- 
sideration.’ What’s it made of, Mr. Soyer, ‘if it’s a fair question?’ Could n’t 
you oblige us with what a friend of ours calls a ‘re-gype’ of it? ‘Only ask for in- 
formation’ — how to ‘ fabricate’ it. Next to the ‘medicated apple-sais’ of Captain 
Copp.z, of Bunkum, it is the best thing of its kind ‘ going” . . . ‘Crossing the 
Kaatskills in Winter’ is a theme for a poet, but the scene should be beheld by Hat- 
Leck or Bryant. ‘B. V.’ enjoyed it, we have no doubt, but he does not communi- 
cate his enjoyment. Now we are no poet, ‘and always was ;’ but it really ‘doth 
appeareth unto us’ that something nearly akin to poetry would have found its way 
even to our bosom, while standing, as our correspondent did, in a pause of his night- 
ride across the mountains, and looking over that vast expanse, (Nature dead and in 


her shroud) saw 


‘THe moon throw off her robe of clouds, 
And glimmer on the cold white snow.’ 







We feel the scene, in the sanctum to-night; we positively do. . . . WE receive, 
through Messrs. Dewitt anp Davenport, Tribune Buildings, the successive issues of 
‘The Living Age,’ published by Messrs. E, Lirre. anp Company, Boston ; a work 
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which we always peruse with pleasure, not less from the character than the variety of 
its contents. At the establishment of ‘the two D.’s’ may be found all the current 
works of the day. . . . Tuere are not a few entertaining matters in the ‘ Sweep- 
ings from the Study of a Septuagenary.? We annex a specimen or two: 


‘Fiction in all languages has been the creation of fancy. In poetry, it has its fabled Deities; in 
law, it has its ‘Jonn Dor and Ricnarp Rog; in the diplomatic departments of government, it 
flourishes in the ‘ Balance of Power, National Independence, Public Rights, Royal Mandates, etc. 
In Theology, from the earliest ages of history, it has held unlimited sway over the powers of the 
human mind, which has been transmitted to succeeding generations by written records or oral tradi- 
tions. The greatest range of fiction throughout christendom has probably been displayed on objects of 
fabulous worship, first propagated by pagan priests in Egypt, which became the land of graven im- 
ages: allegory and mythology were the veil that concealed their religious devotions from the eyes of 
the vulgar, and fable was the impenetrable disguise. Thus the worship of objects animate and in- 
animate were consecrated as visible and invisible symbols of Deities. Hence Jurrrer Ammon was 
represented asaram. Apis, the sonof Juprrer and Niose, under that of a cow; Osiris, of a bull; 
Pan, of a goat. From such a source the deluded people derived their fabulous transformations of 
their gods, so generally celebrated in Egyptian mythology. 

‘The following brief delineation of the blissful regions of Paradise may serve to show how the 
illusive visions of fancy become neutralized in the natural progress of civilized life. We are told 
that the Eternal Berne presided at the birth of the human race, and that his voice was heard, not in 
the inarticulate music of the wind, but in distinct and intelligible language, among the trees of the 
infant world. Thus mankind learned the secret of their mysterious existence, and a simple and sub- 
lime religion, from the original source of intelligence, when the frail bark of humanity was launched 
on the ocean of time, amid the hymning of angels and the welcoming of the very elements of na- 
ture! They fell from this state of innocence and bliss, when misery and death became their portion. 
Their eyes were darkened to the heavenly light which had streamed upon them in Eden ; their ears 
became incapable of hearing, and their souls of understanding the voice of Gop, and their only guide 
was the light of nature: they forgot the solemn secret of their destiny, and their moral capabilities 
were more or less modified by the circumstances of their physical situation; since which the history 
of man exhibits an advance from barbarism to refinement; his faculties improve, his mind is en“ 
larged, and his soul becomes enlightened with the arts and sciences of civilized life.’ 


A younestTeER, scarcely of age, and worth sixteen thousand dollars a year, was re- 
cently overheard, in a fashionable and exclusive ‘ hell,’ repeating to a small circle of 
friends a prodigiously funny joke which he had heard somewhere. Of course every 
body laughed at the story of a young man with sixteen thousand dollars a year, and 
none more boisterously than the ‘ premier’ of the gay saloon. One of the brace of 
‘ducks’ in an adjoining room, who overheard the story, offered five to one that the 
laugh of the premier wasn’t ‘on the square!’ ‘ Flash’ sentences these, but easily 
understood by the ‘knowing ones.’ A laugh ‘on the square!’ . . . IT seems 
that ‘ Mary’s Dream’ is not, as we had always supposed, an English song. It is of 
Scottish origin, and here is one of the striking stanzas of the original : 

‘Taxe off thae bride-sheets frae thy bed, 
Which thou hast faulded down for me ; 
Unrobe thee of thy earthly stole ; 
Ill meet fu’ soon in heaven wi’ thee ? 
Three times the gray cock clapped his wings, 
To mak’ the morning lift her e’e, 


And thrice the passing spirit said: 
‘Sweet Mary! weep nae mair for me! 


Or ‘Mahomet and his Successors, by Wasuineton Irvine, recently issued from 
the press of Putnam, we shall have occasion to speak hereafter. We may for the 
present merely remark that the work involves a great deal of romantic interest, and 
contains many oriental legends of a very peculiar character. The story, in short, of 
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the founder of Islamism is an entertaining and instructive one. Observe, in prece- 
ding pages, the tribute paid to Manomet by our well-informed and accomplished 
oriental correspondent. . . . To the descriptive writer of ‘ The Spirit-World’ we 
have only to say, ‘ All that we know is, nothing can be known’ externally, touching 
the theme of his essay. How inconceivably eccentric and illimitable may be the 
mind’s flight, when it is released from its earthly tenemegié, and revels in the bound- 
less wilds of imagination, as a liberated balloon soars into the blue empyrean — of this 
surely all that we know is ‘less than nothing, and vanity!’ . . . Wer enjoyed a 
‘silent laugh’ over the broad-ish ‘ Sketch of a Fashionable Musical Party.’ The 
‘ accessories’ are surely overdone. Does ‘ P.’ remember the anecdote of Lord 
Norra, (wasn’t it?) who had no great love of music, and who, on being asked why 
he did not subscribe to certain fashionable concerts, it being urged, as a reason why 
he should do so, that his brother the Bishop of Winchester was a ‘ patron’ of them, 
replied: ‘Oh, ay! no doubt; and if I was as deaf as my brother, J would subscribe 
too!’ Tue ‘ Thoughts by a Returned Gold-Seeker’ have abundant feeling, 
but they greatly lack execution. The writer’s emotions on arriving off the coast on 


a bright Sunday morning reminded us of a stanza in ‘The Antient Marinere’ of 
COLERIDGE : 


‘On! dream of joy! is this indeed 
The light-house top I see ? 
Is this the hill? is this the kirk? 
Is this mine own countree ?” 


‘ The Parterre,a Collection of Flowers culled by the Wayside,’ is the modest 
and pretty title given to a handsomely-executed little volume of verse by D. W. Bet- 
ISLE, of Philadelphia, who has sometimes contributed to these pages. Mr. Brxisie 
has tenderness, simplicity, and a fair facility of versification, to commend him to his 
reader. He is an evident lover of nature, also, and describes natural scenes in gene- 
ral with no little faithfulness. His imagination is not of the highest order, but noth- 
ing could be purer than the inculcations of his verse. . . . Psnaw! it can be done, 
friend ‘ Vero.’ It can and it must; and what is more, you are the very man to do it. 
* What has been,’ remember, ‘ may be again ; for may be and has been are only tenses 
of the same verb, and that verb is eternally being declined.’ To ’t man, to ’t! The 
edict is promulged. Delay not. A vermillion decree. Respect this! . . . Our 
own little people, in repeating the Lorp’s Prayer, are directed to say, ‘Abandon us 
not to temptation ;’ and, if we are rightly informed, this is the language of the original. 
Surely our heavenly Farner would not ‘lead us into temptation.’ We have just 
breathed an aspiration after a little girl who has been repeating this comprehensive peti- 
tion, and in three minutes afterward was in the dream-land of guileless childhood : 

‘On may the Fountain of all Truth 
Each perfect gift impart, 
With innocence protect thy youth, 
With hope support thy heart ? 

Ir our metropolitan readers, who may have the opportunity, should desire to see an 
exemplification of the beautiful in interior decoration, where shape and form may be 
said to be against a tasteful display of art, we commend them to an examination of the 
cabins of that magnificent new steamer, belonging to Mr. Coxurns’ line, ‘ The Atlan- 
tic.’ It needs but a glance at the superb decorations, to one acquainted with the 
skill and fine taste of the accomplished artist who designed them, to recognise in 
them the directing hand of Mr. Gzorce Parr, than whom there is not a more gifted 
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decorator on this side the Atlantic. Mr. Piarr’s services are now so frequently in 
requisition, in the erection or completion of noble edifices in town and country, and 
in arranging the interiors of our noblest steamers, that he may be said to embody and 
represent the highest taste of the country, in his especial branchesof art... . THE 
‘ Buffalo Daily Courier,’ a well-filled sheet, edited by Mr. Wituiam A. Seaver, its 
proprietor, has arisen likeg ‘spynx’ from the ashes of its recent conflagration, and in 
its new and handsome dréss presents a very attractive appearance. We observe in its 
columns the hand of Mr. Groree Haskins, now and then; a young gentleman who 
knows how to wield a pleasant quill, and does it. . . . Ir would have been an illus- 
tration of the ‘luxury of doing good’ if our friend M of P could have seen 
the reception, by the publisher hereof, of the twenty new names which he forwarded 
in one day for our subscription-list. He seemed, 

——‘in the fulness of joy and hope, 

To be washing his hands in invisible soap, 

In imperceptible water.’ 

To R of B , L of A , (S.C.,) and all who have interested 
themselves in extending our circulation, ‘ we cordially unite’ in tendering our hearty 
thanks . . . ‘ The Albion’ weekly literary and political journal appears in a new 
and very handsome address, and a late issue is accompanied by a large and exceed- 
ingly spirited engraving from LanpsreEr’s celebrated picture of ‘ Dignity and Im- 
pudence,’ ‘ twa dogs’ who will become as famous to the eye, as Burns’s poem to the 
mind, of the world. Mr. Lanpseer may congratulate himself upon having so good 
an interpreter of his picture upon stone as our engraver, Mr. Sapp. ‘ The Albion’ 
is conducted with marked dignity, spirit and industry by Mr. Youna, its present 
editor and proprietor, and has, as it has always had, our cordial good wishes for its 
prosperity. . . . ‘D. isacynic. Don’t think soillof the world. It’s avery pleasant 
world, if you know how to treat and to enjoy it. It contains many very warm-heart- 
ed, simple-hearted, right-hearted men and women. ‘After all,’'says one who had 
known and tested mankind, ‘ after all, the common varieties of human character will 
be found distributed in much the same proportion everywhere, and in most places 
there will be a sprinkling of the uncommon ones. Everywhere you may find the 
selfish and the sensual, the carking and the careful, the cunning and the credulous, 
the worldling and the reckless. But kind hearts are also every where to be found ; 
right intentions, genial minds, and private virtues.’ . . . Wer were about to saya 
few words touching the desideratum supplied by the establishment mentioned below, 
but ‘ The Home Journal’ has anticipated us, in this brief paragraph ‘of and con- 
cerning’ ‘Curious Furniture at Marley’s in Ann-street, below Nassau: ‘ One of the 
greatest treats we have lately had, (in the way of idling the pinch of the quill out of 
our fingers,) has been the inspection of some most sumptuous specimens of Chinese 
furniture, for sale at Martey’s in Ann-street. It was brought to this country by a 
wealthy oriental merchant, and is the first we have ever seen of the massive articles 
of that country’s luxuries. Those who have acquired, in Europe, a distaste for the 
glaring look of newness, like furniture on show in the cabinet-maker’s ware-room, 
which our New-York houses wear, will do well to step in and see something which 
looks as if the proprietor was well off before yesterday. Martey’s rooms are a mu- 
seum for such things, but what we speak of, forms just now the most attractive no- 
velty.’ Rare and elegant furniture, of all descriptions, with articles of vertu for parlors 
and dressing-rooms, may always be found at this popular depository. . . . We speak 
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by the card.’ Tue last‘ issoo’ of the ‘Bunkum Flag-Staff’ has not reached 
our office. We fear that the harrassing ‘life of mind’ which the editor has lately been 
leading has given him a brain-fever. But, as the late WitL1am Consett says, in his 
poem of ‘ Lallah-Rookh,’ we ‘hope for the best.’ . . . We are well pleased to 
hear of the success of the ‘ New-York Weekly Mirror” Our friend Mr. Futter 
finds leisure not only to attend to the duties of the —- and lucrative station 
which he holds under ‘ Uncie Samuet,’ and to edit his sprightly and most readable 
daily journal, but also, with the aid of capable assistants, to make a most various and 
excellent weekly. . . . Tne following lines have been handed us by a Scottish gen- 
tleman for many years connected with the public press at Aberdeen and an adjacent 
town of Scotland. They will derive an added interest at a period so near the starting- 
point of Time in his annual career : 











Op Time sat on a ruin vast, ‘ For countless thousands yet unborn 
And he laughed right merrilie ; Are doomed to be my prey 5 
He laughed at the present, he laughed at the past, | The bands of affection and love must be torn, 
And he laughed at the piles that were to last And the gay and the young and the weary worn 
. Till Time should cease to be. I must sweep in their turn away ! 





‘Ha! ha!’ cried he, ‘they call me old, ‘ Yet gentler, kindlier tasks are mine, 













And they paint me lank and gray; As many a heart can tell; 
But let them be told my scythe I hold E’en now there are bosoms that sorrowing pine, 
With as firm a hand and a heart as bold On whose starless night joy yet will shine, 


As I did in my early day. Through Timx’s all-potent spell. 









‘Those ancient folks, with their stone and clay, ‘Oh! sad is the sorrow I cannot heal, 
Built well, as these walls can show ; Though there are such sorrows, I ween ; 
They ’ve kept me at bay this many a day, Hearts loving and leal can now never feel 

But Time, like tide, can no man stay — The joy that their smiles were wont to reveal, 
On, onward I must go! “er the dark storm of grief they had seer 









‘ As the ruins I crumble now, shall all ‘ Their hours, like those the dial shows 





Yon splendid mansions be ; As the sun on its gnomon falls, 
For each buttress and arch and massy wall, Are marked by a shadow that ever throws 
And pillar and dome and spire shall fall, A ‘blight alike o’er their joys and woes,’ 
‘hen touched at length by me. Till Deatu’s dread summons calls!’ 







‘They boast of pyramids and towers, But the Fina Victory is not here; 








And they think my bower to check ; Time may conquer all below, 
But pyramids, fragile as ladies’ bowers, But in a brighter sphere shall man appear, 
To earth shall be hurled by my dread powers, When nor hour nor day nor month nor year 
To mix in the general wreck. Shall mark the eternal flow. 





‘ A sad task "tis to crush to dust Of joys the blessed in heaven shall know 

Full many a stately dome, Where sorrow and grief they ’ll never see, 
But feller and deadlier work I must When the ills they suffered, the anguish and wo, 
Perform, with a power and a deadly lust, Shall cease; for joy on joy shall flow, 

On all that on earth do roam. And TIME SHALL CEASE TO BE! B. 






* How do you like the New-Lights?’ was wont to ask Mr. Povey, as ‘ Dr. O’ Fai,’ 
of ‘poor Power,’ as ‘Dr. O’Toote.’ ‘Oh!’ exclaims the latter, ‘what, you mane 
the Gash-Lights! Be me sow], they ’re gay and sparkling, now and ag’in!’ And 
the same may be said of Mr. G. G. Fosrer’s ‘ Gas-Light,’ by which, in a recent 
volume of graphic sketches, published- by Messrs. Dewitt anp Davenport, he sur- 
veys New-York with the eye and pen of an artist. . . . Tu present number of 
the KnickERBOcKER was ready for the binder on the twentieth of January.. Hereafter 
the work will appear with unfailing punctuality on the first of each month in the At- 
lantic cities, and near that period in most of the cities of the Union. Correspond- 
ents, publishers, etc., will please to take note of this, and ‘act accordingly.’ Our 
circulation in England, increased by the activity of our new agents in London, requires 
us to go to press at an early day, that the work may be in London as nearly as possible 
by the first of each month. . . . CoRRESPONDENTS must ‘ bear with us yet a little.’ 















